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H  E  following  Work  is  a  part  ot 


the  Annales  Politiques ,  Civiles  et 
Liter  air  es  du  18  icme  Siccle ,  written  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Linguet.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  preferve,  in  a  Tranflation,  the 
fpirit  of  the  Original;  but  the  Pub- 
] ifltier  flatters  himfelf,  that  the  many 
new  ideas  contained  in  this  perfor¬ 
mance,  will  render  it  interefling  to  th« 
Englifli  Reader. 


POLITICAL  and  PHILOSOPHICAL 

SPECULATIONS,  &c. 


r  J  1 bl  E  prefent  century  has  already 

birth  to  a  variety  of  un- 

forefeen  and  lingular  events  of  every 

kind.  The  minority  of  Lewis  the 

/ 

^Wth.  devoted  to  a  feries  of  ruinous 
Speculations  which  were  fo  much  felt 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  reign: 
the  creation  of  Rufha,  if  wre  may  be 

b  allowed 


; 


f 
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allowed  the  expreffion,  by  a  legiflator 
who  may  himfelf  be  faid  to  have  arifen 
felf  created,  and  the  revolutions  which 
in  later  years  have  at  different  times 
fhaken  its  throne  without  impeding  its 
progrefs  to  improvement ;  the  fudden 
elevation  of  Pruffia,  and  the  fuccefs 
with  which  an  Elector  of  Brandenburgh 
has  fupported  a  fhock  which  was  fo 
fatal  to  Lewis  the  XIVth ;  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Imperial  houfe,  amidft 
a  feries  of  wars  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  deftroy  it ;  the  reconciliation 
of  the  two  houfes  of  Bourbon  and 
Auftria;  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Jefuits, 

which 


which  in  whatever  light  vve  view  it, 
feems  to  merit  a  place  amongft  the 
remarkable  events  of  the  prelent  cen- 
tiuyj  the  humiliation  of  Poland,  and 
tiie  partition  of  ten  of  its  provinces, 
undertaken  with  the  great  eft  tranquil- 
h’ty  by  three  neighbouring  powers, 
and  viewed  feemingly  with  an  eye  of 
indifference  by  the  reft  of  Europe; 
Jaflly ,  the  revolt  of  the  Americans^ 
mid  their  pretenfions  to  independency  z 
all  thefe  will  be  fo  many  objects  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite  the  wonder  of  pofte- 
my.  But  before  we  attempt  to  (pecu¬ 
late  on  the  effects  which  thefe  events 

B  2 


mav 


mav  be  expe£led  to  produce,  let  us 
inquire  into  tlie  (late  of  the  world  at 
the  very  moment  in  which  we  are 
writing. 

Beginning  with  Europe ,  we  fee  France 

in  a  date  of  humiliation  from  a  feries 

of  external  Ioffes  and  difafters ;  and 

tormented  within  by  that  kind  of  ia- 

tio-ue  which  is  infeparable  from  great 

exertions;  preferving  its  weight  in  the 

balance  of  Europe,  rather  from  the 

confederation  arifing  from  its  extenfive 

domains,  than  from  its  having  any 

claims  to  the  title  of  a  great  povver, 

loaded 


loaded  with  an  immenfe  national  debt, 
which  is  every  day  accumulating,  and 
becoming  more  and  more  an  obflacle 
to  the  refources  which  an  able  mini- 
her  might  hope  to  meet  with  in  that 
kingdom ;  the  chief  of  thefe  refources 
are,  perhaps,  to  be  fought  for  in  the 
youth  and  traftable  difpofkion  of  the 
Sovereign  ; 

> 

England ,  no  fooner  arifen  to  the 
meridian  of  glory  and  power,  than  it 
begins  to  experience  the  ills  that  refult 
from  them;  overwhelmed,  as  it  were, 
by  its  greatnefs  and  conquefts ;  expofed 


(  10  ) 

to  all  the  honors  of  a  civil  war,  under 
a  prince  wild  is  univerfally  admired 
for  die  natural  lenity  of  his  temper ; 
and  to  the  ravages  of  luxury,  not- 
withftanding  the  pattern  of  fimplicitv 
which  this  fame  prince  exhibits  to  his 

fubjefls ;  necehitated,  whatever  may 

/ 

be  the  fuccefs  of  the  American  war, 
to  fee  from  the  prefent  hour  in  her 
children  only  fo  many  inexorable  ene¬ 
mies  or  redoubtable  flaves ;  paying, 

4l 

bv  the  mo  ft  enormous  taxes  for  the 

d 

honour  of  holding  the  firfl  rank  in 
Europe,  and  by  the  lofs  of  its  morals, 
for  that  of  being  the  repofitory  of 

almoft 


N 
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almoft  all  the  gold  of  the  globe;  en¬ 
joying  however,  notwithflanding  the 
inconceivable  riches  of  individuals, 
only  of  an  imaginary  national  wealth ; 
a  wealth,  which  may  in  one  moment 
be  deflroyed,  and  leave  to  its  pofleflors 
only  the  melancholy  feelings  of  regret, 
corruption,  civil  animofities  and  dc- 
fpotifm ; 

Italy ,  reduced  to  nothing,  or  at  leaft 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  delicious  cli- 

y 

mate  and  the  reliques  of  its  ancient 
magnificence,  under  a  government 
which  owes  its  prefent  weaknefs  to  the 
lenity  it  has  fo  long  adopted ; 

B  4  Spain , 


Spain ,  affording  only  a  great  name 
and  the  fliadow  of  its  former  power; 
a  fliadow  which  is  flill  fpread  over  a 
greater  portion  of  the  globe  than  was 
ever  under  the  dominion  of  the  Cae- 
fars,  but  which  will  foon  give  way  to 
the  influence  of  liberty  if  the  Ame¬ 


ricans  fhould  prefcrve  it 


Germany ,  on  the  eve  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  which  for  more  than  three  cen¬ 
turies  has  taken  place  around  it,  and 
labouring  to  accelerate  the  moment 
in  which  its  prefent  foedal  hate  will 


give 


I 
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give  way  to  an  abfolute  monarchy, 
under  winch  its  princes  will  he  con- 
fidered  only  as  peers  ol  the  Imperial 
court,  or  as  its  chaplains ; 

Sweden,  juft  delivered  from  an  ari- 
ftocracv,  which,  hire  all  ariftocratic 
oovernments  was  humiliating  and  dc- 
fpotic  ;  and  feeking  for  proteflion  in 
the  abfolute  authority  of  one  man 
a^aiiift  the  inconveniences  of  limited 

<D 

and  divided  power,  it  being  better  at 
any  rate  to  be  under  one  tyiant  than 

many ; 


Poland, 


Poland,  imbibing  from  its  wounds  a 
principle  of  activity,  which  will  per¬ 
haps  bring  with  it  more  real  ftrength 
than  u  ever  derived  from  its  ftate  of 
feeming  fecuiity;  and  waiting  only 
lor  an  hereditary  fovereign  to  aftonifh, 
perhaps  to  terrify  its  neighbours,  and 
to  avenge  itfelf  one  day  or  other,  at 
their  expence,  for  the  humiliation  into 
which  it  feems  juft  now  to  be  fallen  j 

T’ruJJ'ia  and  Ru/fia,  riling  Rates,  ex¬ 
hibiting,  hke  Hercules  from  the  cradle, 
a  degree  of  ftrength,  which  is  feldom 
to  be  met  with  in  infancy,  and  having 
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to  fear  only  from  the  premature  vigor 
they  feem  to  announce,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  jeakmfy  and 
envy  of  their  neighbours.  T  he  latter 
of  thefe,  RuJJia ,  affords  us  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  view  of  four  fucceffivc 

female  fovereigns,  all  of  them  glorious, 

v  * 

and  more  efpecially  the  reigning  Em- 
prefs.  A  proof  this,  that  the  Salic 
laws  are  as  abfurd  as  they  are  unjuft. 
The  talents  for  adminiftration  may  be 
common  to  both  fexes  *  and  councils 
and  fupport  being  effentially  neceffary 
to  fo  elevated  a  Ration,  a  female  fove- 

reign  will  naturally  feck  for  them  in 

the 
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the  oppofite  lex.  Every  throne  there- 
foie  from  which  women  are  excluded, 
will  be  influenced  by  their  intrigues, 
whereas  thofe  to  which  they  have  a 
right  of  fucceffion  will  be  fupported  by 
men  •  hut  with  this  effential  difference, 
tiidt  tue  favorite  to  whom  the  male 
crown  chances  to  be  fubjefled,  having 
arifen  to  this  afcendency  through  the 
channel  of  vice  and  intrigue,  and  being 
tempted  by  the  uncertainty  of  her  fitu- 
ation  to  be  rapid  in  her  acquifitions, 
never  fails  to  difgrace  the  reign  in 
which  flie  governs :  whereas,  a  woman 
who  is  confecrated  by  the  royal  unc¬ 


tion, 
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tion,  is  directed  by  nobler  views ;  con- 
fcious  of  the  legitimacy  of  her  eleva¬ 
tion  Hie  derives  from  it  a  dignity  of 
fentiment ;  and  her  own  peifonal  imc- 
reft  attaches  her  to  the  intereft  of  her 

t 

fubjefls.  She  enjoys  more  feelingly, 
and  perhaps  better,  than  a  man  would 
do,  the  glory  flic  derives  to  herfelf  and 
the  nation,  becaufe  lefs  was  expcclcd 
from  her.  In  flrort,  the  tailc  oi  her 
fex  for  great  things,  and  the  idea  of 
weaknefs,  render  her  fo  much  the 
more  (ludious  to  diftinguifh  and  coun¬ 
tenance  merit. 


If 
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If  from  Europe  we  pafs  on  to  Ajia, 

Vve  fincl  tl:ie  Turks  cherifhing  the 
defire  of  revenge,  and  this  revenue 
they  will,  perhaps,  one  day  or  other 
be  enabled  to  fatiate  if  fome  expe¬ 
rienced  minifter  fhould  be  called  in, 
capable  of  giving  /lability  to  a  ma¬ 
chine  of  fuch  immenfity  as  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire. 

Pcrfia,  during  the'laft  fifty  years  has 
bem  devoted  to  a  feries  of  convul- 
fions,  altogether  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
difgraced  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman 


empire  j 
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j  but  wc  now  fee  it  refummg 
under  a  fecond  Tkamas,  a  degree  of 
ftreneth,  which  the  Lords  of  the  two 
Romes  were  never  able  to  recover  alter 
they  had  once  loft  it* 

We  fhall  find  Indojlan,  and  all  the 
vaft  peninfula  of  the  Indies,  in  a  ftatc 
of  devaftation  not  fo  much  from  war 
as  from  piracy*  It  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  the  Europeans  who  ufurp 
not  only  the  commerce  but  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Eaft,  have  acquired  them 
by  rapine  and  cruelty,  and  by  all  the 

iniquitous  acls  that  avarice  and  ambi¬ 
tion 


% 


Uon  can  mfpire.  It  is  impoffible  to 
read  the  hiflory  of  their  tranfaclions 
without  fhudderina;. 

O 

#  * 

i 

We  ill  all  find  that  Afia  in  general, 
Vvlnch  in  earlier  days  was  the  feat  of 
th_  ar.s,  and  the  fource  of  the  luxury 
and  magnificence  and  corruption  of 
tne  mailers  of  the  world,  is  in  thefe 
times  fubmitted  to  a  yoke,  which,  tho7 
^CiS  brilliant,  is  lefs  burthen fome  than 
its  former  one;  we  fee  it  indeed  laid 
wane  by  intefline  troubles,  but  thefe 

mildnefs  of  its 


are  tranfitory :  the 

J  7 
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government the  fertility  of  its  foil, 

and  the  wants  of  grangers  are  fo 

% 

many  means  by  which  it  may  recover 
its  former  fplendor. 

% 

With  refpefl  to  Africa ,  it  feems  to 
be  no  longer  considered  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  fyflem  of  the  world,  although 
fame  part  of  its  fhores  are  dill  reek¬ 
ing  with  Chridian  blood,  and  redound¬ 
ing  the  (bouts  of  viflory.  Inhabited 
by  a  race  of  barbarians,  all  the  pur- 
pofes  it  ferves  may  be  included  in  its 

4 

*  See  La  Theorie  dcs  Lq:x%  publifhed  by  Mr. 

Linguet. 


c 


fupj.ly 


fupplying  pernicious  treafures  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  Haves  for  American  culti¬ 


vation. 


The  philofopher  cannot  fail  to  ob~ 
ferve,  that  this  centre  of  the  dobe  is  at 
once  inhabited  by  the  vileft  of  men 
and  the  mo  ft  ferocious  of  animals  ;  as  if 

i 

Nature  had  aimed  at  fortifying  its  in¬ 
habitants  againft  the  inclination  fire 
has  given  them  to  flavery,  by  placing 
them  under  the  fame  fky  with  the 
lion  ;  or,  perhaps,  under  this  emblem, 
fhe  meant  to  delineate  the  defpotifm  to 

which 
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which  tliefe  unhappy  countries  were 
to  be  devoted 


In  fliort,  let  us  proceed  to  the  Weft- 
ern  Hemuphere  and  obferve  America . 
We  (hall  find  it  fubmitted  throughout 
the  whole  of  its  extent  to  principles 
which  are  no  lefs  extraordinary  than 
its  produ&ions  ;  we  fee  it  diftinguifhed, 
as  it  .were,  into  two  portions,  each  of 
which  affords  a  very  different  afpect; 
one  of  thefe  is  groaning  under  all  the 


*  I  am  far  from  confounding  the  African 
governments  with  thofe  of  Ana.  Mv  opinion 
on  this  fubjedt  will  be  feen,  at  large,  in  my 
d'h  curie  des  Loix. 

C  2 
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ills  which  accompany  fuperftition  and 
opulence  ;  whilft  the  other,  guided  by 
the  lights  of  philofophy,  is  led  on  to  civil 
war,  and  is  claiming  an  independency, 
which  will,  perhaps,  be  no  lefs  fatal 
to  lierfelf  than  to  the  reft  of  Europe. 

The  fate  of  the  American  colonies 
bein^  now  fubmitted  to  the  decilion 

o 

of  arms,  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to 
inveftigate  the  juftice  of  their  claims  to 
independency.  But  I  could  wifh  to  in¬ 
quire  of  politicians  in  either  Hemifphere, 
w  hether  they  have  ferioufty  reflected  on 
all  the  effefts  which  fuch  an  inde¬ 
pendency  may  be  expedled  to  produce. 

In 
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In  tlie  fiift  place,  will  not  tlie  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  Americans  be  an  endlefs 
fource  of  divifions  amongft  themfelves  ? 
From  what  we  know  of  the  human 
mind,  ambition  and  a  love  of  power 
will  foon  begin  to  ailuate  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  congrefs  and  provincial 
affemblies.  In  all  Ariflocratic  go¬ 
vernments  there  is  more  of  the  parade, 
but  perhaps  lefs  of  the  reality  of  pa- 
triotilm  than  under  an  abfolute  Mo¬ 
narch.  The  example  of  feven  little 
provinces  near  the  T^uidenee,  which 

i 

have  preferved  unity  after  fuccefs,  and 

C  3  free- 
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i 

freedom  notwithftanding  their  wealth, 
is  bv  no  means  applicable  to  the  vaft 
and  almoft  boundlefs  extent  of  the 
American  colonies.  Holland,  deri¬ 
ving  not  only  the  luxuries  but  even 
the  neceffaries  of  life  from  other 
countries,  would  feem  to  be  reflrained 
from  corruption  by  the  frugal  hand  of 
Nature  herfelf;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe 
with  America:  nor  have  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  the  fame  motives  to  a  revolt  that 
formerly  influenced  the  Dutch,  who 
were  groaning  under  the  mod  opnrek 
five  tyranny.  Nor  will  they,  like  the 
Dutch,  be  able  to  maintain  one  com¬ 


mon 
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mon  interefl  and  an  unity  oi  plans 
and  operations;  but  will  find  a  thou- 
fand  objecls  for  rivalfhip  arifing  the 
moment  their  independency  becomes 
acknowledged,  and  their  commerce 
free  and  uninterrupted.  In  fhort, 
without  having  had  oocafion  for,  or 
perhaps  without  producing  a  Brutus , 
they  will  foon  meet  with  a  Ccejar ,  and 
will  then  feelingly  regret  under  the 
weight  of  a  national  defpotifm,  the 
yoke  of  a  diflant  government  which 
had  flrength  fufficient  to  proteft, 
though  it  was  too  weak  to  opprefs 
them.  * 

C  4  In 
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In  the  next  place,  the  firft  mancevre 
of  the  Americans  as  independent  hates, 
will  be  to  open  an  afylum  to  Euro¬ 
peans  ;  and  this  will  be  an  endlefs 
fource  of  emigration  from  the  old  to 
the  new  world.  The  crowd  of  active 


:  and  refdefs  minds,  whom  the  hopes  of 
a  better  fortune,  and  the  dawn  of 
liberty  in  a  rifing  hate,  may  attract  to 
the  Weflern  Hemifphere,  will  not  fail 
to  multiply  the  feeds  of  diforder  there; 
they  will  carry  with  them  their  vices, 
their  avidity,  their  avcrfion  to  repofe 
as  well  as  to  ufeful  labor,  and  their 

facility 
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facility  to  adopt  new  projefis.  In 
fhort,  they  will  be  found  to  afford 
more  accomplices  to  the  ambition  of  a 
tyrant,  than  ufeful  promoters  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  commerce. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  well 
known  how  baneful  fuch  tranfplanta- 
tions  are  to  the  generation  which  ex¬ 
periences  them ;  and  they  will  be  more 
efpecially  fo  in  America,  where  culti¬ 
vation  is  already  extended  over  the 
bell  and  mo  ft  fertile  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  The  new  comers  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  only  to  the  refufe  of  the  an¬ 


cient 
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cient  inhabitants,  and  of  courfc  will 
be  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode  on 
forne  unfruitful  foil,  or  in  thofe  fwamps 
which  are  fo  fatal  to  the  flranger.  And 
here  the  emigrants,  weakened  by  a 
change  of  nourifhment  and  climate,  and 
oppreffed  by  penury  and  difeafe,  will 
foon  be  rendered  odious  by  their  com¬ 
plaints,  and  fufpicious  by  their  mur« 
murings,  till  at  length  they  will  ficken 
and  die,  lamenting  the  error  that  drew 
them  to  fo  inhofpi table  a  fhore.  Their 
poflerity  will  probably  be  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  fo  that  although  Europe  will  have 
loll,  America  will  be  hardly  faid  to 

have 
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have  gained  them ;  and  the  former 
beins;  in  this  manner  evacuated,  and 
having;  conftantly  thofe  fifeal  charges 
to  fuppert,  with  which  the  preceding 
reigns  will  not  have  failed  to  load  their 
pOilerity,  the  contributions  mufl  necef- 
farily  be  increafed  in  proportion  as  the 
number  of  contributors  is  diminifhed; 

y 

and  who  knows  to  what  cataftrophes 
this  unfortunate  remnant  may  be  re¬ 
duced  by  an  excefs  of  mifery  and 
oppreffion? 


Suppofmg  however  thefe  Specula¬ 
tions  to  be  ill  founded,  and  that  the 


new 
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new  world  fhould  be  able  to  procure 
from  its  own  flock  a  population,  which 
Iball  not  materially  afifeCl  the  reft 
of  the  univerfe,  (till  it  muft  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  America,  when  well 
peopled,  will  no  longer  have  any  oc- 
cafion  for  the  productions  or  afliftance 
of  Europe.  Its  climate,  modified  even 
in  its  rudeft  parts  by  the  hand  of  la¬ 
bour,  and  rendered  profitable  in  others 
by  an  induflrious  cultivation,  will  foon 
enable  it  to  difpenfe  with  the  dange¬ 
rous  and  fatiguing  commerce  of  our 
leas.  Its  inhabitants,  furrounded  by 
feas  which  abound  with  fifh ;  mailers 


) 
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of  the  riclieft  mines;  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Well  Indies ;  and 
performing  in  two  months,  with  winds 
that  are  conflantly  in  their  favor,  voy¬ 
ages  which  are  always  tedious,  and 
very  often  dangerous,  to  European 
fhips  ;  receiving  without  trouble,  and 
without  danger,  on  the  one  hand  fu- 
gar,  indigo,  and  the  mod  delicious 
fruits;  and  on  the  other  fpices,  pre¬ 
cious  (tones,  and  fine  linen  ;  and  thus 
drawing:  to  them  the  riches  and  luxu- 
rics  of  the  two  Hemifpheres,  will  foon 
become'  the  mailers  of  our  deftiny. 

It 
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It  will  be  then  from  the  neceffiiy  of 

/  / 

things  that  we  fhall  depend  on  them, 
more  than  ever  they  depended  on  us, 

through  the  rage,  or  if  you  will,  the 

/ 

wifdom  of  our  prohibitive  laws.  It 
v\dll  be  no  longer  by  Cairo  or  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  that  we  fhall  pro¬ 
cure  the  treafures  of  Africa,  or  the  per¬ 
fumed  productions  of  Afia;  but  from 
factories  eitablifhed  in  the  feas  of  Ame¬ 
rica — And  alas  !  what  return  fhall  we 
be  able  to  make  for  thefe  things  to  the 

Lords  of  Brazil ,  and  the  proprietors 
of  Peru  ? 


But 
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But  their  abounding  with  gold  and 
diamonds  will  be  far  from  contouring 
the  whole  of  their  fuperiority  over  us  ; 
they  will  add  to  thefe,  all  the  powers 
which  hates,  as  well  as  individuals, 
derive  from  the  vigor  of  youth  and  a 
confcioufnefs  of  profperity.  Their 
fplendor  being  the  effeil  of  a  rapid 
revolution  ;  and  not  having  palled 

through  the  flow  and  almofl  impercep- 

\ 

tible  gradations  which  have  marked 
the  rife  of  other  nations,  they  will  find 
themfelves  on  a  fudden  in  the  full  pof- 
fcfiion  of  maturity,  and  this,  with  all 


the 
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the  energy  of  a  youthful  corjfmution. 
Even  their  inteftine  divifions  will  per¬ 
haps  have  the  falutary  effe£l  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  too  fpeedy  progrefs  of  cor¬ 
ruption  amongft  them. 

i 

Then,  they  will  foon  aim  at  era  fil¬ 
ing  the  languid  powers  of  Europe: 
they  will  come  to  aftonifh  and  con¬ 
quer  their  confufed  metropolis,  de¬ 
ploring  in  indigent  old  age  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  her  children  ;  or  if  they  fhould 
not  deign  to  avenge  the  evils  fhe  occa- 
fioned  to  their  predecelfors,  flie  will 
owe  her  fafety  to  her  weaknefs.  She 
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wiil  not  be  conquered  by  them  becaufe 
flic  will  be  no  longer  an  objCcl  worthy 
of  fubjeflion.  The  rude  and  barba¬ 
rous  hate  into  which  flue  will  be  fallen 
will  ferve  only  to  difguh  the  poffeffors 
of  the  moft  brilliant  Empire  the  art  of 
politics  has  as  yet  given  birth  to. 

i  he  time  ox  fuch  a  revolution  is 
uncertain  ;  but  it  will  be  inevitable  if 
America  fhould  become  flourifhing 
and  independent.  We  leave  to  the 
politicians  of  Europe  to  determine 
how  rar  reafon  and  juhice  and  huma- 
nitv  will  permit  them  to  accelerate  or 
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retard 
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retard  its  accomplifhment.  —  They 
are  to  judge  too  whether  the  prefent 
generation  in  concurring  towards  it, 
will  avoid  more  ills  than  they  render 
certain  to  pofterity  ;  whether  it  is  hill 
in  their  power  to  prevent  it,  and  whe¬ 
ther  our  Minifters,  abforbed  in  their 


little  Speculations  of  the  day,  have  not 
been  too  inattentive  to  a  revolution 


which  would  feem  to  be  more  inte- 


refting  and  critical,  than  any  which 
the  annals  of  the  world  can  prefent  us 
with  from  the  time  of  its  civilization. 


S  E  C- 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  the  prcjmt  Jlate  of  Legislation 

in  Europe. 


1  ‘  A  F  EVER  influence  the 
defliny  of  America  may  one 


clay  be  expected  to  produce  on  the  reft 
of  tne  glooe,  and  efpecially  on  Europe, 
yet  thefe  events  may  ftift  be  confl- 


dered  as  far  diftant.  The  prefent  ge¬ 
neration  is  pretty  fecure  from  evijs 
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which  feem  only  to  threaten  their  de¬ 
ice  octants.  But  the  cafe  is  different 
with  Legillation.  This  is  the  con¬ 
cern  of  every  moment,  and  it  is  hardly 
poffible  to  view  it  with  indifference, 
or  to  confidcr,  without  fhuddcring, 
the  mi  Rakes  it  may  be  liable  to  com¬ 
mit,  or  the  abufes  it  may  be  tempted 
to  tolerate.  The  happincfs  of  every 
one  of  us,  and  likewife  of  our  fami¬ 
lies  and  friends,  and  indeed  all  that 
is  dear  to  us,  depends  on  this  im¬ 
perious  power.  We  ought  therefore  to 
wifh  for  its  being  perfeft.  But  alas  ! 
we  are  as  yet  very  far,  not  only  fiom 

this 
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this  perfetlion,  but  from  the  prclimi- 
naries  which  lead  to  it.  We  may, 
perhaps,  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  it 
does  not  even  exifl.  in  Europe. 

As  to  that  which  relates  to  Admini- 
hration,  and  which  determines  the 
rights  of  the  Sovereign  and  thofe  of 
tile  people,  if  we  except  England  and 
jDenma?  k,  it  is  wholly  unknown  in 
every  other  nation.  Thefe  two  are 
indeed  arrived,  the  one  by  giving  up 
to,  and  the  other  by  difputing  every 

s 

thing  with  their  Kings,  at  leafl,  at  a 
knowledge  of  what  the  crown  is,  and 

I>3 
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lio  iv  the  individual  is  to  be  confidered 
who  wears  it.  In  every  other  country 
nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than 
either  of  thefe. 

/ 

In  France ,  for  inflance,  the  Monarch 
fliles  himfelf  the  Nation,  the  Parlia¬ 
ments  flile  themfelves  the  Nation,  and 

\  r 

fo  do  the  Nobility ;  and  the  Nation 

i 

itfelf  is  unable  to  fay  what  it  is.  In 

# 

waiting  for  the  clearing  up  of  this 
point,  every  thing  is  confufed,  and 
becomes  the  fubjeft  of  pretenfions  and 
difputes.  The  Royal  Prerogative,  in- 
ceffantiy  advancing  or  retreating,  knows 

no 
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no  limits  it  is  unable  to  pafs,  nor 
boundaries  to  which  it  may  not  be 
brought  back. 

It  is  the  fame  thing  in  Spain ,  Ger- 

* 

many ,  See.  where  the  Sovereigns  have 

Q 

conftantly  fome  right  to  invade  or  de¬ 
fend :  they  live  with  their  fubje&s  as 
with  an  enemy,  from  whom  every 
prize  is  lawful ;  they  confider  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  a  new  impoft  as  a  fpoil, 
and  the  annihilation  of  a  privilege  as  a 
trophy.  In  this  kind  of  inteffine  war 
which  effectually  roots  out  confidence 
and  affection  from  either  party,  the 

4  fuccefs 
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fuccefs  of  the  Prince  is  more  difarace- 
ful  than  his  defeat  would  be. 

In  matters  of  JuriJprudencz ,  by 
which  the  lives  and  properties  of  indi¬ 
viduals  arc  protected,  the  confufion  is, 
if  poiTible,  ftill  more  alarming.  PruJJia , 
Sardinia ,  and  RuJJia  have  attempted 
fome  improvements  on  this  head, 
which  do  honour  to  their  Sovereigns. 
Of  all  the  other  Nations,  there  is  per¬ 
haps  not  one  which  has  a  Code  of 
Laws  founded  on  reflexion,  or  which 
is  agreeable  either  to  reafon  or  hu¬ 
manity. 


Uncouth 
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Uncouth  and  barbarous  cuftoms, 
founded  on  the  capricioufnefs  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  flupidity,  in  the  remote 
times  of  foedal  anarchy,  and  altoge¬ 
ther  incompatible  with  the  changes 
which  have  fince  taken  place  in  foci- 
ety ;  thefe  are  our  national  laws.  Their 
irregularity  and  multiplicity  bring  them 
every  moment  into  contradiction  with 
each  other,  and  hill  more  fo  with 
common  fenfe. 

The  confufion  is  every  day  increa- 
fmg  by  the  addition  of  new  laws  and 

the 
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the  decifions  of  our  courts;  all  which 

j  1 

auoid  an  ample  field  to  the  fubterfuges 
of  chicanery.  In  fhort,  the  Roman 
law,  or  rather  the  extravagant  compi¬ 
lation  made  under  that  name  by  a  per- 
vcrfe  Civi  ian  and  a  ftupid  Emperor 

having  preferved  in  fome  countries 

the  authoiity  of  law,  and  being  (quoted 
hY  *-he  practitioners  of  all  countries, 
icems  to  put  a  finifliing  hand  to  this 
diforder,  and  to  render  it  as  dangerous 

O 

as  it  is  irremediable. 

If,  in  the  matter  of  punijhments , 

fome  few  hands,  more  daring  than  the 

reft, 
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reft,  have  ventured  to  touch  the  fub- 
jeft:  of  Jurifpruclence,  they  have  ferved 
only  to  render  it  at  once  abfurd  and 
atrocious.  The  lor  lure,  an  invention 
which  owes  its  origin  to  Republican 
defpotifm,  has  indeed  been  abolifhed 
by  two  female  Sovereigns  .in  two  of 

the  principal  dominions  of  our  He- 

% 

mifphere :  but  in  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  it  ftili  continues  to  have  its  apo- 
logifts.  Notwithstanding  the  lumi¬ 
nous  writings  which  have  been  pub- 
billed  of  late  years  on  this  and  many 
other  parts  of  our  criminal  laws,  it 
preferves  almoft  in  every  nation  its 

fcan- 


fcandalous  imperfection  and  barba- 


In  France ,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
pans  of  Europe,  the  procefs  in  criminal 
matters  depends  on  a  (ingle  man  who 
informs  and  hears  the  accufers,  and 
who  decrees  againft  the  prifoner;  and 
who,  though  unable  to  take  from  him 
his  property,  is  authorized  to  deprive 
him  of  the  fweets  of  liberty  and  to 
plunge  him  into  a  dungeon.  Such 
proceedings,  have  rather  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  confpiracy  between  a  Judge 

and  the  Witneffes  againft  an  innocent 

\ 

man, 
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man,  than  of  the  inquiries  of  Juflicc 

I 

for  the  conviction  of  a  criminal. 


In  England,  this  inconvenience  and 
the  torture  are  equally  unknown.  But 
in  their  head  we  meet  with  another 
which  is  perhaps  not  lefs  alarming ; 
and  this  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
forms  of  Juflice  are  carried  on.  In  a 
fingle  day  the  procefs,  which  is  to  dc- 

i 

cide  on  the  life  of  an  individual,  is 
both  begun  and  ended.  In  one  day 
the  Judges  and  Jury  affemble,  the 
Witncffes  are  fummoned  and  heard, 
and  the  Culprit  is  interrogated,  and 

con- 
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condemned  or  acquitted.  The  whole 
of  fuch  a  tranfachon  is  indeed  in 


publick,  but  this  celerity  is  not  the 
lefs  fufpicious  on  that  account,  whe¬ 
ther  by  its  being  prejudicial  to  inno¬ 
cence  or  favouring  the  impunity  of 


a  crime. 


S  E  C- 
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SECTION  III. 


Of  the  prefen  l  fate  of  the  Military 
Establishment  in  Europe . 

LEX ANDER,  with  forty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  undertook  to  conquer 
the  greatefl  part  of  the  known,  world, 
c.nd  fucceedea  In  his  undertaking. 

o 

five  legions,  which  did  not  exceed 
that  number  of  Soldiers,  compofed  the 
moft  powerful  of  the  Roman  armies. 
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There  were  indeed  forty  at  the  battle 
in  which  the  virtuous  Brutus  fealed 
the  tiiumph  of  the  cowardly  OSlavius 
with  his  blood.  But  this  momentary 
effort  of  expiring  liberty,  and  of  de- 
fpotifm  favoured  by  fortune,  had  no 
influence  on  the  maxims  of  govern- 

/ 

ment.  Till  the  invafions  of  the  bar¬ 
barians,  the  provinces  were  always 
fecured  and  protected,  in  the  manner 
they  had  been  fubdued,  by  hnall 
armies. 

What  a  difference  do  the  prefent  times 
exhibit!  There  are  five  powers  in  Eu¬ 
rope, 
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rope,  each  of  which  maintains  a  greater 
number  of  troops  even  in  time  of 
peace,  than  ever  appeared  under  the 
banners  of  the  Cccfars  on  the  mod 
cruel  and  critical  occafions.  At  the 
firft  beat  of  drum  the  quantity  increafes 
to  a  degree  one  can  hardly  venture  to 
calculate.  All  this  would  feem  to 

t 

realize  what  hiftorians  relate,  or  what 
the  imagination  fuppofcs  of  thofc  de¬ 
luges  of  barbarians,  who  poured  by 

millions  into  the  country  to  which 

/ 

their  capricioufnefs  directed  them. 
There  were  maintained  in  Europe, 
during  the  whole  of  the  laft  war, 
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more  than  twelve  hundred  thoufand 


men . 


Thefe  devouring  locufls  arc  them- 
felves  devoured  by  the  train  of  dif- 
eafes  induced  by  mifery  and  debau¬ 
chery  ;  and  by  the  mode  of  fighting, 
which  becomes  more  deftru&ive  in 
proportion  as  the  inflruments  of  de- 
flruction  are  rendered  more  per  feel, 
At  the  clofe  of  every  campaign  it  be¬ 
comes  neceffary  not  only  to  recruit,  but 
to  create  anew,  whole  regiments ;  and 
if  to  thefe  we  join  all  the  other  cala¬ 
mities  which  are  the  inevitable  conic- 
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quences  of  war,  fucli  as  the  devaf- 
tation  of  the  countries  in  which  it 
is  carried  on,  and  likewife  of  thofc 
which  are  feemingly  in  peace,  but 
which  fuffer  no  lefs  from  the  drain  of 
men  and  money,  than  the  others  do 
from  the  carnage  carried  on  in  them; 
and  laflly,  the  deftruflion  of  innocence 
and  population,  which  the  libertinifm 
of  an  army  never  fails  to  fpread  over 
a  country ;  we  fhall  then  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  a  Angle  period,  fuch  as 
that  from  1756  to  1762,  fwailowed  up 
more  men  than  would  be  required  to 
people  feveral  worlds* 
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reigns  of  Europe,  or  rather  ufurped  by 
their  Miniflers,  of  railing  an  indefinite 
number  of  troops,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  mo  ft  cruel  evils  that  afflict  our 


continent.  To  this  fource  we  may 
trace  the  eflablifhment  of  a  Militia  in 


home  countries,  which  is  a  modern  and 


tyrannical  inflitution.  It  forces  the 
peaceful  hufbandman  from  his  plough, 
and  the  weak  and  indufirious  artift 

m 

from  his  loom,  and  devotes  them  to  a 
profeflion  which  requires  a  ferocity 
of  difpofilion  and  great  flrength4  of 


temperament.  To  the  fame  fource 


like  wife 
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hkewife  we  may  impute  tlie  incon- 
flancy  or  pride  which  tempts  men  to 
elude  this  fpecies  of  flavery,  and  the 
pretepded  laws,  which,  confidering  as 
a  crime  the  violation  of  an  engage¬ 
ment  extorted  by  force,  allot  the  fame 
punifhment  to  the  deferter  as  to  the 
murderer. 

*"  *  I 

Let  a  Republic  call  together  all  her 
citizens  to  the  affiftance  of  the  flate, 
and  when  the  Sovereignty  is  attacked 
let  her  arm  all  the  hands  that  partake 
of  it;  let  her  punifh  with  death  the 
traitor  who,  proflituting  his  reputation 

e3 
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and  confidence,  fells  his  fervices  to  the 
enemies  of  his  country;  in  all  this 
file  will  do  only  what  is  juft  and  rea- 
fonable.  7  he  deferter  from  Rome  or 
Athens  had  enjoyed  all  the  privileges 
againft  which  he  wras  confoirins;:  he 

j-  D 

had  affented  to  the  law  which  pro¬ 
nounced  the  pain  of  death  againft  the 

v 

crime  of  which  he  was  guilty,  fo  that 
he  was  wounding,  not  only  the  ftate, 
but  his  own  intereft  and  dignity.  But 
the  hireling  whofe  fervices  are  pur- 
chafed,  or  the  unhappy  wretch  whom 
a  black  billet  has  affigned  over  to  the 
fub-delegate  appointed  to  decimate  the 

village 
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village  in  which  he  lived,  can  have  no 
intereft  in  the  difpute  they  are  carried 
forth  to  fupport ;  and  the  latter  has 
never  felt  any  inclination  to  fell  either 
his  blood  or  his  liberty.  The  vio¬ 
lence  which  metamorphofes  him  into 
a  warrior,  depriving  him  of  every 
thing  and  giving  him  nothing,  furely 
cannot  bind  him.  The  law  which, 

condemns  fucli  a  man  to  be  hanged 

* 

or  to  be  (hot  for  defertion,  is  truly 

V 

an  affaffmation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Of  thofe  who 
remain  conftantly  under  the  banner 
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many  will  be  carried  off  in  battle,  or 
by  the  mines  in  fieges,  or  by  wounds 
and  ficknefs  in  the  hofpital,  and  thus 
will  be  loft  to  their  country.  They 
who  furvive  will  perhaps  become  ftill 
more  deftrufiive  to  it  by  their  exifU 
ence.  If  difeharged  at  the  clofe  of 
the  war  they  become  the  mod  baneful 
of  its  enemies.  Juftice  finds  herfelf 
obliged  to  declare  war  again!!  them, 
and  after  having  efcaped  from  battle, 
they  very  often  terminate  their  days 
difgracefully  at  the  gallows. 


If, 
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If,  inftead  of  this,  they  are  hill  kept 
embodied,  the  imperious  power  of 
military  difcipline  renders  them  the 
tyrants  of  their  country,  after  they 
have  ferved  to  proteft  it  from  its  rivals. 
A  Soldier  is  no  fooner  enlifted,  and 
inflru&ed  in  the  manccvres  of  his  pro- 
feffion,  than  he  becomes,  as  it  were,  a 
mere  machine,  and  is  no  longer  per¬ 
mitted  to  ufe  even  his  reafon.  Much 
has  been  faid  again  ft  the  Monks, 
and  they  have  been  abufed  on  every 
fide.  But  are  Soldiers  lefs  devoted 
than  our  Priefts  to  paffive  obedience? 
Our  Monks  have,  at  leaft,  eafe  and 

opulence 
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opulence  byway  of  indemnity.  They 
are  fecure  of  a  peaceful  life  and  of  a 
lubfiftence,  of  which  nothing  can  de¬ 
prive  them.  Nay,  what  is  more  than 
this,  thefe  pious  automata  fubmit  thein- 
fcives  to  a  yoke  fabricated  by  religion, 
and  devote  themfelves,  at  lead,  to  the 
pioieffion  of  peace  and  virtue. 

I>ut  neither  of  thefe  motives  will  be 
found  to  aiduate  the  Soldier.  In  at¬ 
taching  himfelf  to  a  military  life  he 
pro fe fled ly  cultivates  the  moll  violent 
pafflons.  His  leading  duty,  and  his 
greatcfl  merit,  confift  in  his  bein-  as 
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deaf  and  as  pitylefs,  and  as  obedient 
as  his  mufket.  If  his  commanding 
officer  diould  direa  him  to  plunge 
his  bayonet  into  his  father’s  bread, 
there  would  be  no  choice  left  for 
him  between  parricide  and  mutiny. 
He  would  be  neceffitated  to  begin  with 
the  crime,  and  at  the  lead  figh  that 
might  efcape  him,  the  iron  rod  ci 
power,  by  which  he  is  fubjeaed,  would 
punifla  him,  not  for  murder,  but 
remorfe.  This  is  a  tremendous  but 
an  indifputable  truth,  on  which  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe  would  go  well 
to  meditate.  This  murderous  appa¬ 


ratus 
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Ja^us  is  of  little  confequence  to  them, 
and  they  are  cruelly  deceived,  if  they 
are  taught  that  it  is  effemial  to  their 
being  either  venerated  or  obeyed.  It 

JS  t0  their  Mifii hers  only  that  it  is 
ufbful,  becaule  as  thefe  enjoy  only  a 

borrowed  authority,  and  their  aim  is 
t0  accumulate  honors  and  wealth  to 
thernfelves,  and  to  elevate  their  crea¬ 
tures  at  the  expence  of  their  rivals, 
they  find  thernfelves  unable  to  ilifie 
complaints  but  by  terror,  or  to  pre¬ 
vent  refinance  but  by  force.  Batta- 
hons  are  therefore  as  effential  to  the 

Minifters 


(  c5  ; 

Miriifters  of  an  arbitrary  government, 
as  general  warrants. 


Bat  the  Prince,  to  whom  the  law 
ferves  for  proteSion,  and  whofe  inte~ 
reft  and  honor  are  infeparable  from 


thofe  of  the  ftate,  who  can  have  no 
other  wifh  than  that  of  dome;  or>od, 
nor  any  other  want  than  that  of  be¬ 
ing  inftru&ed,  ought  to  be  more 
alarmed  even  than  his  people  at  thefe 
barriers  which  feparate  him  from  them. 
The  example  of  the  ancient  Matters 
of  the  world  ought  finely  to  imprefs 
iiiofe  Sovereigns  with  terror,  who 


I 


I 

I 

I 


1 


give,  with  fo  much  imprudence,  into 
the  luxury  of  handing  armies.  When 
the  Emperors  began  to  have  only  Sol¬ 
diers  for  their  confidents,  they  had 
only  enemies  for  fubjecls.  They  were 
able  indeed  to  do  every  thing  againfl 
the  nation,  but  the  troops  were  able 
to  do  every  thing  again#  them.  The 
laws  they  had  annihilated  were  no 
longer  a  fccurity  again#  revolt,  and 
thofe  terrible  pillars  of  authority  im¬ 
brued  the  throne  with  blood  much 
oftener  than  they  defended  it, 

4 
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And 
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And  what  is  hill  more  wonderful, 
thefe  mercenary  agents  of  deftruc- 
lion,  have  loft  as  much,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  than  the  people,  by  the  de¬ 
pravity  that  multiplies  them.  Their 
number,  by  rendering  them  redoubt- 
able,  ferves  likewife  to  depreciate 
them ;  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  are  procured  degrades  them  in 
the  eyes  of  their  chiefs.  The  neceflky 

J  J 

of  having  numerous  armies,  has  gra¬ 
dually  given  rife  to  the  invention  and 
fuccefs  of  two  of  the  moft  inconcei¬ 
vable  operations  that  politicians  have, 
perhaps,  ever  ventured  to  hazard. 


il 
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The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  diminution 
of  the  pay  of  the  Soldiery,  extenuated, 
now-a-days,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
mofl  curious,  but  the  moil  difficult  of 
all  the  problems  of  oeconomv,  would 
be  to  know  how  a  ftipendiary  in  uni¬ 
form  is  able  to  live  with  his  pay. 


It  is  not  that  any  thing  has  appa¬ 
rently  been  taken  from  the  Soldier  s 


pay ;  on  the  contrary,  fome  fleps 
feem  to  have  been  taken  towards  in- 


creafing  it.  But  by  attaching  them- 
felves  to  ancient  denominations,  whilfl 


tire  tine  value  of  money  was  chang¬ 


ing  5 
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ing;  by  continuing  the  daily  pay  of  a 
Soldier  at  five  or  fix  fols  as  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  whilft  the  articles  of 
life  are  twenty,  perhaps  thirty  times 
dearer  than  they  were  at  that  time:  by 
fupporting  this  trick  by  the  refources 
afforded  by  military  difeipiine  againfl 
the  multitude  it  contains,  Minifters 
have,  at  length,  been  enabled  to  ren¬ 
der  the  profeffion  which  difpofes  of 
tne  lives  ol  the  people,  a  real  flavery, 
which  does  not  even  procure  to  its 
viclims  the  means  of  fupporting  their 
own. 

*  Si*  fols,  about  three  pence  fterling.  This 
is  the  daily  pay  of  a  French  Soldier.  T. 

F 


In 
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In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
fituation  of  our  Soldiers,  compared 
with  that  of  our  predeceffors,  let  us 
inquire  what  was  the  pay  of  a  Soldier 
at  fome  determinate  period  of  hiftorv; 
in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Xlth,  for 
inftance,  a  celebrated  reign  which  has 
been  fo  urijuftly  calumniated,  bccaufe 
the  Sovereign  himfelf  was  vicious. 

In  thofe  days,  a  Bowman  received 
four  French  livres  every  month ;  his 
pay  therefore  amounted  to  forty-eight 
livres  per  ann .  and  with  this  he  was 
obliged  to  {apply  himfelf  with  cloaths 


and 
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X 

and  arms  and  nourifhment.  But  in 
the  times  we  are  fpeaking  of,  a  quarter 
of  wheat  fold  only  at  twenty  fols  *, 
the  common  wine  at  30  fols,  and  an 
ell  of  good  ordinary  cloth  at  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-four  fols  f. 


The  Soldier,  therefore,  fuppofing 
him  to  be  a  fmgle  man,  who  drank 
two  barrels  of  wine,  and  confumed 
three  quarters  of  wheat,  and  afforded 
himfelf  a  good  fuit  of  cloaths  every 

*  Twenty  fols  make  a  livre  of  the  French 
money,  which  is  equal  to  about  ten  pence  half¬ 
penny,  io  that  forty-eight  livres  are  equivalent 
to  forty  fhillings  fterling. 

t  See  the  hiftory  of  the  times. 
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year,  expended  on  thefe  articles  only 
about  a  quarter  of  his  pay.  T  lie 
fin  plus  of  thirty-fix  livres,  allowing 
fci  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money 
between  thofe  times  and  the  prefent 

yearly  income  equivalent 
to  fix  hundred  livres  at  tins  period  ; 
and  with  this  he  was  enabled  not  only 
to  procure  all  the  neceiTaries  of  life, 
but  even  to  adminiller  to  his  pleaftires, 
it  he  was  voluptuous ;  or  to  raife  a 
fund  for  old  age,  if  lie  was  prudent 
and  oeconomical. 


And 
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And  if  he  was  married;  he  was  able 
to  educate  his  children  and  to  fatisfy 
the  little  whims  of  his  wife,  who,  on 
her  fide,  by  her  induflry  and  good 
management,  contributed  to  the  hap- 
pmels  of  the  family 

But 

*  At  a  diR  ance  from  my  cabinet,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  my  books  and  the  greatelt  part  of  my 
papers,  I  am  able  to  quote  only  from  memory. 
I  am  pretty  clear,  however,  that  I  am  not  de¬ 
ceived  on  thefe  points.  lr  I  make  any  miftake, 
it  can  oniy  be  in  mifappiying  the  prices  of  the 
at  tides  I  mention,  but  not  fo  as  to  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  tne  total.  The  inference  will,  at  any 
rate,  be  the  lame,  and  it  will  be  equally  cer¬ 
tain,  tnat  the  fituation  of  a  Soldier  in  thofe 
c.ayb  was  equivalent  to  one  of  our  fedentary 
revenue  officers  who  receives  an  hundred  piftoles 
every  yearj  and,  that  a  ltipenaiary,  in  thofe 
times,  fear cely  receives  a  tenth  part  of  what 
was  paid  to  a  Sateilit  of  Lewis  the  Xlth. 

f  3  I  am 
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But  the  fkuation  of  our  troops  at 
the  prefcnt  period,  is  very  different 

from 


I  am  aware  that  writers  differ  very  much  on 
this  head,  becaafe  none  of  them,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  have  taken  the  right  fteps  to  find  out  the 
truth.  The  only  way  to  demonftrate  this  mat¬ 
ter,  feems  to  me  to  be  as  follows ; 

The  mark  of  filver,  under  Lewis  the  Xlth, 
was  valued  at  about  ten  livres.  Wheat,  at  that 
time,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  fold  at  a 
livre  the  quarter;  there  were  therefore  ten  of 
thefe  quarters  for  a  mark.  Now-a-days  the 
mark  is  valued  at  fifty-two  livres,  and  the  quar¬ 
ter  of  wheat  at  about  twenty  livres.  There 
will  be  therefore  only  about  two  quarters  and 
a  half  for  a  mark.  Suppofing  that  a  Soldier  at 
this  period  were  to  receive  five  marks,  yet  even 
with  this  advance,  he  would  be  unable  to  pro¬ 
cure  no  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  quarters  of 
wheat.  He  would  ftill  be  three  times  as  poor 
as  the  Soldier  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


(  75  ) 


from  this.  Their  pay  is  confirmed 
by  the  four  and  twenty  ounces  of 
bread,  and  the  eight  ounces  of  bad 
meat,  which  are  allowed  them  for  their 


daily  fubliflence:  and  when  to  this 
there  is  added,  a  fuit  of  coarfe  cloth 


without  fubflance,  furnifhed  by  fome 
miniflerial  contraclor,  who  is  audio- 


But  it  will  be  found  that  he  does  not  receive 
fo  much  as  five  marks.  Five  fols  per  diem  are 
fcarcely  equivalent  to  two  marks ;  fo  that 
he  can  procure  only  five  quarters  of  wheat 
in  the  year.  Our  Infantry  have  therefore  only 
a  tenth  of  what  the  SuccefTor  of  Charles  the 
Vllth.  allowed  to  his  troops.  The  profeflion 
of  a  Soldier  was,  indeed,  in  thofe  days,  a  very 
good  one ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  a 
Mini (ler  was  fomewhat  lefs  lucrative  than  it 


is  now. 


i 
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rizcd  to  cheat  with  impunity,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  treated  with  mag¬ 
nificence.  Hence  it  is,  that  wretched- 
nefs,  ignominy  and  beggary,  form  the 
whole  of  their  future  profpefls,  and, 
that  a  daily  famine  conftitutes  the 
whole  of  their  prefent  enjoyment. 
There  are  people  who  go  fo  far  as  to 
juflify  this  oeconomy  by  calculation. 

I  have  heard  the  Colonel  of  a  reei- 

O 

rnent  obferve  very  coolly  at  table,  that 
a  Soldier  having  but  little  work  to  do, 
required  but  little  aliment;  and,  that 
if  his  men  had  flrength  enough  to 
prefent  themfelves  properly  on  the  pa- 
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rade,  he  was  fatistied.  I  his  is  a  little 
in  the  Rile  of  Harpagon,  who  thinks 
it  neecllefs  to  feed  his  hoifcs  when  they 
don’t  work. 

As  a  proof  that  this  inconceivable 
Speculation  is  founded  on  ferious  cal¬ 
culations,  we  may  in  dance  one  of  its 
firft  powers  in  Europe,  which  having, 
during  the  lad  war,  added  four  ounces 
of  rice  to  the  daily  allowance  of  the 
troops,  fuppreffed  this  addition  at  the 
peace.  More  attention  is  paid  to  horfes  : 
they  have  uniformly  the  fame  quantity 
of  food,  becaufe  their  wants  are  acknow¬ 
ledged 


■HI 
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leciged  to  be  always  the  fame.  If  it 
fhouic!  be  afked,  why  the  evidence, 
which  has  preferved  to  thefe  animals 
tne  integrity  of  their  portion,  has  not 
produced  the  fame  effeci  in  favour  of 
men?  the  rcafon  maybe  eafdy  pointed 
out.  It  is,  that  however  difciplinable 
the  former  of  thefe  are,  yet  education 
cannot  be  brought  to  curb  their  fto- 
'Oddis  fo  eafily  as  it  does  their  mouths 
or  their  legs;  a  miracle,  which  the 
greater  perfection  of  human  nature 
a‘one  can  enable  it  to  accomplifh. 

X 
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But  here  is  another  kind  ol  Specu- 
]  at  ion,  Rill  more  Grange  than  the  other. 

']  Re  vanity  interefled  in  commanding 
three  hundred  thou  (and  mufkcts  borne 
by  machines  in  uni  form,  has  not  on!^ 
led  to  attempt  a  diminution  of  the 
daily  fubfiftence  of  thefe  wretches,  but 
likewife  the  value  of  the  individual 
himfelf.  Not  contented  with  con¬ 
tracting  the  little  pittance  which  is  to 
fupport  the  life  of  the  Soldier,  Mini- 
flers  are  become  ftill  more  avaricious 
in  the  means  that  are  to  protect  him 
from  death.  They  have,  at  length, 

carried  their  refinements  fo  far,  as  to 

expofe 


expofe  him  to  the  enemy  without  de- 

f^nce;  becaufe  it  would  be  more  ex- 

Peuhve  to  fhield  him  with  armour, 
than  to  replace  him. 

This  is  altogether  a  novel  idea,  and 
vtcil  deferves  to  be  inquired  into. 


2he  moll  pitylefs  conquerors  of 
former  ages,  and  who  were  fo  prodigal 
of  human  blood,  were  attentive,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  prefervation  of  their  Sol¬ 
diers.  Their  heads  were  fecured  by 
cafques,  and  their  breads  with  coats 
inan.  To  thefe  fixed  ramparts 


there 
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there  was  added  a  moveable  preferva- 
tive,  which  defended  the  other  two: 
the  arm,  loaded  with  a  buckler,  ferved 
to  turn  afide  the  fwords  and  the  jave¬ 
lins  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  Soldier, 
who  returned  victorious  to  his  tent, 


owed  his  fafety  and  glory  to  this  triple 
defence,  which  had,,  perhaps,  kept  off 
the  hand  of  death  an  hundred  times 


in  the  courfe  of  the  battle. 


Rut  fince  a  Ample  province  of  the 
Roman  Empire  affembles  under  its 
banners,  on  the  mo  ft  trifling  occafion, 
more  mercenaries,  than  that  Empire 


ever 
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ever  had  of  Citizens,  coats  of  mail 
have  been  in  difufe  in  battles  and 
heges,  From  the  moment  that  our 
modern  imitators  of  Salmoneus  be^an 
to  deal  out  a  thunder,  which  is  more 
horrible  and  deftrufiive  than  that  of 
heaven  ;  the  unfortunate  wretches, 
who  have  devoted  thcmfclves  to  this 
infernal  fervice,  have  laid  afide  the 
ufe  of  armour. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  the  motives 
to  this  change  were  to  be  fought  for 
in  the  violence  of  the  artillery.  It  has 
been  faid,  for  inflance,  that  cafques 

and 
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and  helmets,  from  the  impetnofity  with 
which  a  cannon  fhot  ads  on  the  objed 
it  ftrikes,  might  be  rendered,  not  the 
means  of  defence,  but  of  greater  car¬ 
nage.  An  infinite  number  of  reafon- 

o 

inas  have  indeed  been  adopted  on  this 

O  ** 

fuhjed,  and  even  by  military  peopl 
which  wmuid  appear  firange,  if  evety 
day’s  ohfervation  did  not  ferve  to  con- 

j 

vince  us,  that  of  all  the  arts,  men  ge¬ 
nerally  inquire  the  lead  minutely  into 
ihofe  which  they  practice  every  day. 


Were  we  even  to  allow,  that  a  can¬ 


non  ball  fhould  be  able  to  fpread  the 
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(p1  inters  of  the  metal  it  touches,  late- 
ralIy.  an<J  in  this  manner  increafe  the 
operation  of  death  on  every  fide  j  yet, 
this  objection  would  not  hold  good  in 
the  cafe  of  mufquetry  or  of  the  fword 
and  bayonet.  And  even  with  the 
large  artillery,  this  dcflrufiive  explo- 
fion  of  the  cafque  or  helmet  would 
never  take  place.  If  a  cannon  ball 
iaikes  againfl  a  large-  hone,  or  a 
bumb  finks  into  the  earth  by  its  weight 
and  momentum,  and  then  tears  it  by 
its  explofion,  every  thing  within  the 
reach  of  this  momentary  volcano  is 
torn  01  defhoyed.  But  the  furface  of 


metal 
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metal  not  affording  a  brittle  fubflance 
like  the  done,  or  a  loofe  and  eafily 
feparable  fubflance  like  the  earth,  will 
not  be  fufceptible  of  fo  dangerous  an 
extenfion.  The  bullet  never  fpreads 
the  parts  of  the  helmet  it  deflroys : 
that  part  of  it  which  it  touches  it  carries 
away  together  with  the  bread  that  it 
covered  ;  but  as  thefe  deplorable  frag¬ 
ments  ,  have  neither  its  rapidity,  nor 
its  hardnefs  or  form,  they  are  foon  left 

j 

behind,  and  fall  at  no  great  didance 
from  the  bleeding  trunk  to  which  they 
belonged :  they  can  therefore  not  be 
accufed  of  adding;  to  the  ravages  of 

o  O 
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the  bullet,  but  will  conflantlv  weaken 
its  momentum  by  their  weight  and 
rehftance.  The  nakedneTs  of  our  ar- 
mies,  when  they  go  to  expofe  them- 
felves  to  death,  is  therefore  not  the 
fruit  of  Speculations  founded  either 
on  reafon  or  humanity.  *  v 

The  true  motives  for  fuch  an  oeco- 
nomy  are  to  be  fought  for  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  channel. — By  increafing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  troops,  Minifters  have  gradu¬ 
ally  been  enabled  to  expend  on  an  en¬ 
tire  company,  only  the  fame  pay  that- 
was  formerly  required  to  fupport  a 
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fitigle  individual.  The!  wretches  who 
protefl;  their  mailers  ill-gotten  trea- 
lures,  and  who  are  the  inflruments  of 
his  defpotifm,  have  themfelyes  barely 
a  fufiaciency  of  bread  for  their  fupport. 
That  men  fhould  be  fo  ill-treated,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fo  fupple,  is  the  effefi 
of  difeipline,  vanity,  prejudice,  and 
libertinifm.  But  the  contractors  for 
an  army  will  not  be  found  to  have 
the  fame  pliability.  They  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  induced  to  part  with  their  cop¬ 
per,  at  the  price  for  which  a  Soldier 
fells  himfelf:  a  recruit  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  ten  crowns,  but  to  fupply 

G  2  him 
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liim  with  armour  would  be  the  ex- 

pence  of  thirty.  Speculative  Minifters 

have,  therefore,  made  a  very  fim- 

* 

pie  calculation.  Finding  it  much 
cheaper  to  recruit  and  fupport  their 
troops  than  to  cloath  them  in  bronze, 
they  adopted  the  oeconomy  of  expo- 
fmg  them  in  a  defencelefs  hate  to  the 
fire  of  the  artillery.  Thus  they  are 
enabled  to  keep  up  large  Handing 
armies,  comparatively,  at  a  final  I  ex¬ 
pence  ;  and  if  tlx?y  have  any  fears 
about  the  artillery,  they  are  founded 
wholly  on  the  dearnefs  of  fait  petre. 


The 
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The  preceding  reflections  may  be 
equally  well  applied  to  the  marine. 
This,  of  all  the  arts  which  have  been 
tran Quitted  to  us  by  the  antients,  has 
been  the  mod  improved  by  the  indus¬ 
try  of  the  Moderns.  It  is  hardly  pof- 
fible,  even  for  the  imagination  itfelf, 
to  conceive  any  thing  more  wonderful, 
than  the  idea  of  a  firfl  rate  Ship  of 
war  conveying  an  army  from  one  he- 
mi  Sphere  to  the  other,  redding  both 
the  fea  and  the  winds,  vomiting  out 
fire  on  every  fide,  and  Spreading  def¬ 
lation  and  death  afar  off  even  on  the 


I 
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Were  vve  t0  enter  into  all  the  details 
of  its  conflruflion,  and  to  examine  all 
the  variety  of  parts  which  ferve  at 
once  to  give  lightnefs  and  ftrength  to 
fo  enormous  a  mafs,  our  admiration 
nn0ht  lead  us  to  conlider  it  rather  as 
a  P’eient  from  the  Divinity,  than  as 
the  work  of  men’s  hands.  But  when 
vve  reflect  on  its  deflination,  and 
paffing  down  between  the  decks,  ob- 
ferve  the  favage  manners  of  the  Sailors; 

their  depravity  and  want  of  fenfibilitv- 

/  1 

the  dif'eafes  to  which  their  debauchery 
and  a  fea-faring  life  expo fe  them ;  when 
we  conlider,  that  of  thofe  who  go  out 

on 
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on  the  voyage,  few  perhaps  will 

return  home  again  without  having  ex- 

\ 

perienced  or  occafioned  calamities 
which  would  feem  fabulous  even  in 
romance  ;  we  flia.ll  then  be  induced  to 
attribute  this  invention  to  fome  infer¬ 
nal  genius ;  lamenting,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  fatality  which  has  furnifhed 
men  with  fo  many  means  of  deftroy- 
ing,  and  fo  few  of  preferving  them- 
felves. 

f 

In  moft  parts  of  Europe,  the  fame 
f) diem  of  oeconomy  is  adopted  in  the 
marine  as  in  the  army  department. 

G  4  The 


\ 


I  Ho  pay  of  a  Sailor  is  indeed  better 
now  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Co¬ 
lumbus;  unlike  the  Soldier,  he  is 
ehential  to  the  peaceful  operations  or 
commerce,  as  well  as  of  war ;  and 
this  has  given  rife  to  a  fort  of  rival- 
Hup  between  the  Government  and  the 
trading  part  of  eacn  nation,  which 
turns  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  Sea¬ 
men  ;  io  that  Sailors,  in  general, 
are  better  paid,  and  better  fed,  than 
Soldiers. 

But  as  the  merchant’s  Service  is 
much  milder,  and  at  the  fame  time 

more 


more  lucrative  than  that  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  Ships  of  war  would,  perhaps, 
never  he  fully  equipped,  if  Seamen 
were  permitted  a  freedom  of  choice  in 
this  matter.  Other  means  have  there¬ 
fore  been  adopted :  in  France,  the 
Clajfes;  and  in  England,  Prefs  War¬ 
rants,  are  the  means  of  procuring  men 
for  the  navy. 

The  Clajfes  devote  to  this  fervice  all 
thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bora 
under  the  denomination  of  Sailor, within 
a  certain  di fiance  from  the  fea ;  fo  that 
po  man  canferve  in  the  merchant’s  fer¬ 


vice, 


.  ■  ■jj'  >•  r  - 
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\:lc,  who  is  not  regiflered  in  the 
Admiralty  books:  and  from  thefc 
Clajfr.s  the  King’s  mips  are  fupplied 

I 

with  men,  whenever  there  is  occafion. 
1  his  method  is  indeed  repugnant  to 
liberty,  but  the  Prefs  is  repugnant 
both  to  the  laws  and  humanity. 

At  the  bare  order  of  the  Minifler, 
without  notice  and  without  ceremony, 
tioops  of  armed  men  pour  into  the  fea 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  feize  on 
every  one  who  has  the  phyliognomy 
of  a  Sailor.  1  his  title  alone  feems  to 
authoriie  every  kind  of  violence. 
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They  even  go  fo  far  to  board 
merchant  drips,  and  to  carry  away, 
publickly  and  by  force,  the  whole  of 
the  equipage.  1  he  merchant,  by  this 
kind  of  civil  war,  fees  all  his  Specula¬ 


tions,  and  perhaps  his  fortune,  de¬ 
ployed.  In  the  mean  time  commerce 
is  found  to  languifh,  and  the  neceffa- 
lies  of  life  increafmg  in  price  become 
a  real  tax  to  the  people. 


Eut  this  is  not  all.  The  Prefs 
Gangs  fome  times  meet  with  refinance, 
and  in  the  frays  which  enfue,  there  are 
very  often  feveral  perfons  killed  or 

wounded 
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wounded  on  both  Tides.  The  lives  of 
individuals  are,  in  general,  more  fee u re 
in  England  than  in  any  other  country  ; 
out  in  the  cafe  of  Prcfs  Gangs,  mur- 
o^r  is  ufually  winked  at.  Juilice 
makes  no  inquiries  on  the  fubjeft:  To 
that,  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames, 
the  moft  ufefu!  members  of  the  State 
may  be  faid  to  be  excluded  from  the 
prote&ion  of  the  laws. 

The  abufe  in  France,  in  the  Clajfes , 
is  neither  fo  much  felt  nor  fo  fcanda- 
Jous  as  this  of  Prejs  Warrants .  It 
would  fegm  as  if  the  two  kingdoms, 

rivals 
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rivals  in  every  other  matter,  were  like- 
wife  difputing  which  fhould  adopt  the 
rnoft  barbarous  method  of  procuring 
defenders  to  the  State;  and  in  this 
difgraceful  contention  England  has 
confeffedly  the  fuperiority. 


i 
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SECTION  IV. 

Cf  the  fate  of  Finances  in  Enrobe, 


HP  HE  augmentation  of  the  mili- 

JL 

tary  eflablifhment  neceffarily  oc- 
cafions  an  increafc  of  the  taxes.  The 
Sovereign  who  willies  to  levy  many 
troops,  mu  ft  at  the  fame  time  find 
out  the  means  of  railing  much  money. 
1  he  capacity  of  a  Minifter,  novv-a- 
clays,  feems  to  be  meafured  bv  his 

J 


ingenuity 
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ingenuity  in  inventing  new  modes  of 
taxation;  and  almoft  the  foie  objeft 
of  debate,  in  the  mofl  auguft  counfcls 
in  Europe,  is  how  to  plunder  the  ho- 

i 

neft  and  induftrious  fubjecl  with  eafe 
and  impunity. 

This  abufe  is,  without  doubt,  a 
grievous  one:  it  announces  to  pofte- 
rity,  either  a  ft  ate  of  rigorous  flaverv, 
or  an  independency  which  will  be 
the  fruit  of  many  a  civil  commotion. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only 
thing  capable  of  exciting  our  wonder 
on  a  view  of  this  matter.  A  confide¬ 
nt  te 


i 


I 
1 


rate  and  impartial  fp cflator  will  be 
ftill  naore  aflonifhed,,  when  he  obferves 


the  obfeurity  of  the  rights  on  which 
taxation  is  founded,  and  the  confufion 
which  prevails  in  tins  branch  of  Adrni- 
niftration  throughout  Europe.  Mini- 
.(lers  feem  to  acknowledge  their  inca¬ 
pacity  to  reform  in  this  matter;  and 
in  two  of  the  principal  States  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  we  fee  the  National  Debt  aug¬ 
mented  to  Inch  a  degree  that  if  every 
inhabi  !■  an  t  of  thole  flates  were  to  be 


fold,  head  by  head;  and  the  whole  of 
their  lands, nacre  by  acre  ;  it  is  very 
doubtful,  whether  their  product  would 
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be  fufficient  to  liquidate  the  Debt  to 
which  the  foil  and  its  cultivators  are 
fubjefted. 

With  refpect  to  the  obfcurity  which 
prevails  in  Financing,  and  the  weak- 
nefs  of  Miniflers  in  fufferino;  a  State 

O 

to  be  gradually  undermined  by  it, 
in  dead  of  attempting  to  remedv  it  bv 
regularity  and  oeconomy ;  thefe  are 
old  and  ahnoft  incurable  evils:  it  is  a 
grievance  which  has  been  long  fdr 

o  t 

bat  in  thefe  times  its  malignity  feems 
to  be  increafed.  Phc  variation  in  the 
value  of  money,  together  with  the  in- 


11 


created 
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creafed  price  of  the  neceffarics  of  life, 
having  diminiflied  the  publick  reve¬ 
nues:  and  the  increafe  of  pomp  and 
luxury  having,  at  the  fame  time  aug¬ 
mented  the  expences  of  life,  it  became 
neceflary  to  find  out  a  fuccedaneum. 

Clear,  fimple  taxes,  the  produce 
and  extent  of  which  might  have  been 
eafdy  hated,  would  have  been  too 
alarming  to  the  fubjech  Were  it 
propofed  to  an  individual  to  give  up  a 
quarter  of  his  poffefiions  to  his  Sove¬ 
reign,  he  would  confider  the  propofer 
as  a  plunderer  and  a  tyrant.  The  aim 


I 
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of  Miniflers  has  therefore  been  to 
levy,  by  duties  on  a.  thoufand  different 
ai  tides,  a  fum  of  money,  which 
would  terrify  the  people  were  it  to  be 
collected  by  a  Angle  tax.  The  Aft  of 
Pailiament  by  which  a  new  tax  is 
impofed,  ferves  to  hi  fie  difcontent,  and 
thus  the  pockets  of  the  fubjcfi,  in  the 
coutfe  of  every  year,  are  infenfibly 
drained  of  half  their  revenue.  In 
this  ingenious  mancevre,  which  is  f0 
intuiting  to  the  human  mind,  confifts 
the  whole  fecret  of  Financing.  We 
are  told  by  Suetonius,  that  an  Intend- 

antofthe  Gauls  under  Auguttus,  per- 

II  n  . 

~  ceiling 


ceiving  that  the  taxes  were  paid  in  his , 
province  every  month,  contrived  to 
levy  fourteen  in  the  courfe  of  the 
year.  By  this  (ingle  opeiation  he 
acquired  a  (ixteenth  of  the  pub  lick 
revenue.  It  would  feem  as  if  our 
modern  IVlmiflers  had  followed  this 
man’s  example. 

But  in  order  to  render  this  fubtility 
lucrative,  it  became  neceffary  to  fup- 
port  it  by  force.  This  gave  rife  to 
the  invention  of  Smuggling ;  to  the 
eieftkw  it  into  a  crime  ;  and  likewife 


to 


' 


- 
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to  the  laws,  which  in  many  countries 

i 

punifh  the  fmuggler  with  death.  The 
pretended  defpotifm  of  Afia  is  a 
ftranger  to  this  fpecies  of  tyranny  and 
injuffice  ;  it  is  peculiar  to  thofe  peo¬ 
ple,  who  confider  themfelves  as  the 
moil  civilized  and  enlightened  of  the 
globe. 

i 

In  Great  Britain,  indeed,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  prohibited  goods  has  never 
yet  been  confidered  as  a  capital  offence. 
But  as  the  Cuftom-houfe  officer  has  a 
light,  in  cafe  of  refiftance,  to  kill  as 

H  3  well 


i 
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well  as  the  Prefs  Gangs ;  as  the  houfe 
of  a  Citizen,  which  in  every  other 
country  is  confidered  and  rcfpe&ed  as  a 

facred  afylum,  is  not  fecure  in  this 

from  the  oppreffive  tyranny  of  a  fearch 

warrant,  it  would  feem  that  the  En^- 

p 

lifh  can  have  no  reafonable  claims  to 
an  exception  in  their  favour  in  this 
matter. 

It  will  be  flill  worfe  if  we  examiqe 
the  fyfiem  of  Europe  on  the  fubjecl 
of  the  National  Debt .  The  art  of 
tranfmitting  a  load  of  this  fort  from 


one 


one  generation  to  the  other,  ami  of 
adding  continually  to  it,  is  an  inven¬ 
tion  which  is  altogether  due  to  the 
Moderns.  It  is,  indeed,  peculiar  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  will,  pro¬ 
bably,  be  confidered  hereafter  as  one 
of  its  mod  diftinguifhing  charaderif- 
tics.  There  are  few  Governments,  at 
prefent,  which  are  not  more  or  lefs 
influenced  by  it ;  but  it  is  in  France 

and  England  that  its  effefis  are  the 

\ 

moft  felt.  Suppofing,  however,  the 
National  EKbt  of  each  of  thefe  two 
States  to  be  equal,  flill  their  engage- 

H  4 


meats 
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I 

ments  and  danger  will  appear  to  be 
far  from  being  the  fame. 

4. 

In  Great  Britain,  we  fhall  find  that 
the  whole  kingdom  hands  engaged  as 
a  fecurity  for  its  contrafls  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  cafe  with  France.  If  the 
latter  of  thefe  groans  under  a  frightful 
load  of  Debts,  contracted  during  the 
two  laft  reigns,  the  evil  is  the  refult  of 
a  defective  Lcgiflation,  which  feems  to 
have  no  fixed  and  clear  ideas  oi  Go¬ 


vernment, 
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It  is  a  truth,  founded  on  received 
principles,  and  acknowledged  in  every 
country,  where  the  crown  is  heredi¬ 
tary,  and  the  Adminiflration  abfolute, 
that  the  reigning  Prince  has  only  a 
temporary  intereft  in  the  revenues  of 
the  State.  He  can  difpofe  neither  of 
the  whole,  nor  of  any  of  its  parts;  it 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  tranftnitted  ent.ie  to 
the  next  legal  Sueceffor.  Till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  prefent  century,  how¬ 
ever,  nobody  had  been  led  to  invefti- 
gate  this  fimple  question;  becaufe,  be¬ 
fore  that  period,  Sovereigns  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  borrow  money  only  by  indi¬ 
rect 


red  means*  and  with  a  very  fparfng 
hand.  Lewis  the  Xllth,  and  Francis 
the  Ih,  had  dared  to  fell  only  a  few 
Fofis,  and  to  alienate  a  few  triflin'* 
eflates ;  and  in  each  of  thefe  ways  the 
lenders  of  the  money  were  thofe  who 
ran  the  greateh  rifk.  Under  Henry 
tne  Hid,  the  incroachment  was  more 
daring ;  but  fo  far  was  the  Body  of 
the  Nation  confidered  as  handing  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  payment  of  the  Kind’s 
or  the  Mini  her’ s  Debts,  that  the  Italian 
U hirers,  who  advanced  the  money, 
were  permitted  to  receive  the  revenues 

of  the  State ;  not,  however,  as  a  fecu- 

\ 

rit J 
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rity  for  their  loans,  but  as  the  eafiell 
and  readied  way  to  reiraburfe  them. 

The  virtuous  Sully,  who  became 
after  a  fcries  of  difficulties  the  principal 
Minifter  of  Henry  the  IVth,  a  Prince, 
by  the  bye,  who  might  be  faid  to 
have  purchafed  rather  than  conquered 

his  crown,  aimed  at  liquidating  the 

-  •  | 

Debts  of  the  Sovereign  in  the  eafieft 
manner.  Under  Lewis  the  XHIth, 
and  during  the  minority  of  Lewis  the 
XIVth,  employments  and  titles,  of 
every  kind,  were  difpofed  of  in  the 
rnofl  difgraceful  manner;  but  hardly 

any 


i 


s 


any  loans  were  made  by  the  Sove¬ 
reign,  which  were  fuppofed  to  affeft 
the  Nation.  Lewis  the  XIVth,  when 
he  alarmed  the  reins  of  government, 
became  voluptuous,  ambitious,  and 
perverfe  in  his  operations.  He  was 
truly  the  hi  ft  Sovereign  in  France 
who  ventured  to  abufe  the  confidence 
of  the  publick  to  a  degree  which  has 
never  yet  been  paralleled  in  any 
country 


At  his  death,  his  obligations  ought 
to  have  died  with  him,  and  then  the 
Nation  would  have  .been  in  fo me 

meal  ure 
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me  a  fine  relieved  from  the  calamities 
under  which  it  was  groaning.  But 
the  Prince  who  fucceeded  him  was 
in  his  infancy,  and  the  Regent  who 
enjoyed  only  a  temporary  poffeffion  of 
the  Sovereign  authority,  furrounded 
bv  enemies,  wanting  enough  of  refo- 
lution  to  attempt  a  reformation  ct  the 
evil;  and  not  being  aware  perhaps 
of  the  principle  we  have  juft  now 
eftablifhed,  did  not  perceive  how  juft, 
and  humane,  and  ufeful,  and  how 
preferable,  in  every  fenfe,  fuch  an 
operation  would  have  been  to  the  f)f- 
tein  of  Financing  with  which  he 

a  mu  fed 


\ 
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amufed  and  ruined  the  kingdom.  He 
Homed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  reign  was  anfwerable  for  the  Debts 
cf  the  preceding  one,  and  that  it  was, 
of  courfe,  neceffary  either  to  pay  them 
off  or  fupport  them. 

This  flep  led  to  the  eftabliffment 
of  an  axiom,  of  which  few  people  in 

thefe  times  venture  to  fufpeft  the 
propriety:  and  this  is,  that  no  dif- 
tmffion  ought  to  be  made  between  the 
Monarchy  and  the  Monarch.  This  da¬ 
tum  confututed  the  balls  of  all  the 
opeiations  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
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XVth;  and  both  that  Prince  and  his 
Miniflers  confidered  themfelves  as  the 
abfolute  mafters  of  the  poffeffions  of 
the  fubjeft,  If  we  look  into  Hiftory, 
we  fhall  find  no  epoclia  in  which  a 
greater  number  of  taxes  and  duties 
have  been  laid  on,  and  with  lefs  for¬ 
mality  or  more  defpotifin  than  in  the 
period  I  allude  to,  Lewis  the  XVth 
went  fo  far  as  to  declare  publickly,  in 

an  aflemblv  which  had  the  reputation 
✓  *■ 

of  being  a  National  one,  that  the  Na¬ 
tion  centered  wholly  in  himfeif.  Many 
were  the  Men  of  the  Robe  who  heard 
this  declaration,  but  not  one  of  them 


was 
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was  fufficiently  enlightened  or  cou¬ 
rageous,  either  then  or  fince,  to  point 
out  the  effential  and  unalterable  diflinc- 
tion  vvhicii  exifts  from  the  verv  nature 

j 

Oi  tilings  between  thole  two  objefls. 
A  prejudice  authorized  by  fuch  exam¬ 
ples,  and  fo  well  fupported,  has  there¬ 
fore  prevailed.  The  whole  French 
INation  hem  now  to  be  ferioufly  of 
opinion,  that  a  King  of  France  has  as 
many  pledges  as  fubjetfs  ;  and  the 
reigning  Monarch  has  been  eafilv  in- 

J 

duccct  to  think,  that  neither  eQuitv  nor 

j 

benevolence  will  permit  him  to  fepa- 
late  the  Debts  of  his  ancehors  from 

the 


Us*. 


...  . 


the  Crown.  Such  a  condufl  would 

/ 

be  commendable  in  a  man  in  private 
life,  who  comes  to  the  pofleffion  of 
an  eftate  incumbered  with  his  father’s 
Debts,  and  who  prefers  the  honor  of 
the  author  of  his  days  to  his  own  per- 
fonal  eafe.  What  he  gives  is  his  own, 
and  it  is  only  by  diminifhing  his  own 
income  and  expences  that  he  can  be 
liberal  to  his  fathers  creditors.  But 
this  is  neither  the  fituation  nor  the 
duty  of  a  King.  If  he  undertakes  to 
pay  the  Debts  of  his  Predeceffor,  he 
can  do  it  only  by  oppreffing  his  fub- 
jefls  i  and  his  duties  and  engagements 


iV-vW  ‘rr.v 


to  thefe  ought  fure]y  to  outweigh  any 
private  feelings  for  the  credit  of  his 
anceftors. 

This  miflaken  idea  is  produflive 
of  the  moft  melancholy  effects.  Still, 
however,  I  will  allow,  that  it  does 
honor  to  the  perfon  who  has  been  led 
to  adopt  it.  1  he  motive  which  ferved 
as  a  pretext  to  it  renders  him  refpec- 
table  :  the  young  Prince  flatters  him- 
felt  lie  was  fulfilling;  his  dutv,  and 
fatisfymg  the  calls  of  piety  and  juf- 
tice.  But  how  much  happier  would 
it  have  been  for  his  people,  and  of 

courfe 
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courfe  for  himfelf,  if  fome  bold  and 
patriotic  voice,  in  pointing  out  the 
truth  he  was  fearching  after,  had 
ventured  to  have  faid  to  him  :  “  Prince, 
<4  you  are  declined  by  Providence  to 
il  wear  a  crown,  which  is  delivered  to 
44  you  free  and  untainted.  Employ 
44  yourfelf  about  what  is  paft  only 
44  with  a  view  to  burv  it  in  oblivion; 
44  and  let  all  vour  future  aims  be  to 
44  realize  the  hopes  with  which  your 
44  virtues  have  infpired  your  fubjeds. 
44  Juftice,  and  the  laws  of  your  coun- 
44  try,  declare  you  acquitted  from 
44  every  pecuniary  engagement  con- 

f  2  4  4  traded 
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41  trailed  in  tile  preceding  reign  *  ;  You 
44  have  therefore  only  to  endeavour,  by 
“  the  oeconomy  of  your  Adminiftra- 
4t  tion,  to  render  it  unneceffary  for 
41  your  Succeffor  to  avail  himfelf  of  die 
44  fame  privilege.1’ 

*  I  with  to  have  my  meaning  properly  un- 
derRood  here.  I  allude  chiefly  to  publick 
loans.  &c.  but  1  except  penfions  granted  for 
fer vices  rendered  to  the  State,  and  which,  of 
courfe,  ought  to  be  changed  to  the  Nation; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  the  only  cafe  in 
which  the  reigning  Prince  can  make  any  en¬ 
gagements  of  thjs  fort,  which  ill  a  1 1  hold  good 
after  his  aece.fe.  I  therefore  confider  it  as  the 
only  exception  to  the  rigorous  equity  which  an¬ 
nihilates  all  the  Debts  of  a  Crown,  every  time 
it  changes  hs  p  offe  flor. 


\ 


Such 


(  12  1  ) 

Such  a  manoeuvre,  would,  as  I  have 
juft  now  proved,  in  ev.ery  refpefl;  be 

well  founded.  It  would,  at  any  rate, 

# 

be  more  equitable  than  the  nullum  tem - 
pus  law,  which  relates  to  the  Crown 
lands,  and  which  has  ever  been  confi- 
dercd  as  an  indifputable  privilege  of 
the  Prince.  If  a  Sovereign  is  excluded 
from  the  right  of  alienating  the  ehates 
of  his  own  family,  he  lias  furely  a 
much  lefs  right  to  alienate  the  poffef- 
fions  of  his  fubjefls ;  as  is  evidently 
done  by  perpetuating  a  National  Debt. 


I  3 


Many 


(  122  ) 

« 

lffany  individuals  would  indeed 
furier  by  Rich  a  reformation  ;  but  the 
rigour  of  Juflice  would  be  foftened  by 
the  variety  of  political  advantages  that 
Would  arife  from  it.  The  Nation 
would  loon  learn  to  biefs  the  author 
of  it.  The  fuppreffion  of  oppreffive 
taxes,  the  re-eflablifhment  of  good 
order,  the  return  of  plenty,  and  the 
redo  ration  even  of  manners  would  be 
the  invaluable  fruits  of  a  momentary 
convuifion. 

Thefe  good  effects  would  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  pohentyj  for  whom, 

*  by 
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by  tlie  increafing  load  ol  our  National 
Debt,  we  are  preparing  an  infinite 
variety  of  evils  i  and  were  the  piece- 
dent  once  thus  firmly  eflabhfhcd,  that 
in  public  loans,  it.  is  the  King,  and  not 
the  Kingdom ,  who  hands  engaged,  it 
would  check  the  profligacy  both  of 
Kin^s  and  Minihers.  To  thefe  we 

o 

may  add  another  good  effect,  that  of 
dimini  filing  the  rage  for  flock  jobbing, 
which  affords  employment  to  fo  many 
fpe cillative  adventurers,  is  fo  inimical 
to  manners  and  commerce,  and  fo  fre¬ 
quently  productive  either  of  a  difgrace- 
fui  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  or  of  a  fuel- 


(  J24  J 

oen  and  no  iefs  fhameful  acquifition 
of  fortune,  both  of  which  are  equally 

repugnant  to  the  good  of  Society  in 
general. 

In  fhort,  a  very  interefting  diffe¬ 
rence  between  thefe  two  Specula¬ 
tions,  is,  that  in  the  one,  two  fuc- 

ceffive  good  reigns  would  reftore  the 
vigor  of  the  State;  and  the  influence 
of  a  vicious  reign  dying  away  with  it, 
the  prodigality  of  a  deceafed  Prince 
would  be  no  obfiacle  to  the  good  in¬ 
tentions  of  his  Succeffors;  whereas, 
an  thefe  days,  the  evils  of  a  wicked 

Ad  mini- 


(  I25  ) 

Adminiflration  neceffarily  furvive  it ; 
and  it  is  at  the  expence  of  the  people 
that  the  benevolent  clifpofition  of  a 
Titus  is  enabled  to  pay  for  the  di  hi  pa- 
lion  of  a  Tiberius . 


Whoever  will  re  fie  61  impartially  on 
this  right  (which  docs  not  feern  hi¬ 
therto  to  have  been  properly  under- 
ftood  or  attended  to)  of  diftin  go  idl¬ 
ing  between  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Crown,  will  perceive  in  it  one  of  the 
moil  precious  advantages  of  an  abfo- 
lute  Monarchy.  It  does  by  no  means 
belong  to  thofe  States  which  approach 
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to  toe  Republican  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  which  the  Nation  really 
is,  or  is  fuppofed  to  be  reprefented  by 
an  affembly  chofen  by  itfelf,  and  which 
of  courfe  votes  in  the  name  and  with 
the  con  lent  of  the  Nation  ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  greater!  misfortunes  of  fuch 
a  form  of  Government.  England,  for 
in  dance,  is  at  this  inftant  in  fuch  a 
fituation.  It  is  the  people  who  expend 
the  money  ;  and  it  is  likewife  the  peo- 

1 

p!e  who  borrow  the  money,  and  (land 
engaged  for  it.  The  creditors  can 
have  no  claim  on  the  Crown  here,  anv 

7  j 

more  than  in  France;  but,  then  in 

lieu 
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lieu  of  this,  their  claims  extend  to  the 
whole  Nation,  which  hands  pledged  in 
all  its  parts  for  the  pecuniary  engage¬ 
ments  contracted  by  its  Parliament. 


i 


it 


The  annihilation  of  the  publick 
Debt  at  each  fucceffion,  would,  in 
France ,  be  a  prudent,  humane  and 
legal  operation ;  whereas  in  England 
it  would  be  a  difgraceful  and  criminal 
bankruptcy  ;  a  moh  effential  difference 
this,  between  the  two  Empires,  and 
which,  independent  of  their  internal 

refources,  cannot  fail  in  the  end  to 

« 

produce  a  moil  tremendous  one  in 

their 


& 
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t’neir  deftiny.  It  would  be  curious  to 
graduate  the  progrefs  of  the  Two  Na¬ 
tions  on  this  head.  If  it  be  ftrange 
dnt  the  true  principles  I  have  pointed 
out  fhould  be  fo  little  known  in  the 

I 

one,  it  is  furely  not  lefs  wonderful  that 
fo  little  pains  fhould  be  taken  in  the 

other,  to  avoid  the  calamities  with 

« 

which  it  is  threatened. 


S  E  C- 


(  129  ) 


SECTION  V. 


Of  Commerce. 


pOMMERCE,  till  the  fixteenth 

Kj 

century,  was  held  in  no  confide- 
ration,  efpecialdy  in  Monarchies.  It 
might  be  compared  to  an  ufeful  but 
neglected  (lave,  who  performed  his 
functions  in  obfcurity  and  at  a  difiance 
from  the  mailers  of  the  houfe,  who 

difdained 


/ 
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difclained  even  to  know  his  phyjflog- 
nomy,  though  they  were  all  of  them 
glad  to  profit  by  his  fervices.  Some 
of  the  Republics  had  the  good  fenfe 
to  bear  with  the  humiliation  attached 
to  the  idea  of  trade,  in  confideration 
of  the  opulence  which  was  likewife 
infeparable  from  it* 

Tne  difcovery  of  America  gave  rife 

in  fome  meafure  to  a  different  mode 

/ 

of  thinking  on  this  head.  The  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  New  World  having 
become  the  fource  of  riches  to  the 
ancient  continent;  the  profperity  of 


.  (  I3I  ) 

the  Nations  of  Europe  has  gradually 
been  found  to  be  dependent  on  their 
Commerce  ;  and  if  this  of  later  years 

7  j 

has  rifen  in  our  efieem,  it  is  becaufe 
its  fervices  have1  been  more  fenfibly 
felt.  It  'would  feem  indeed  to  have 
ennobled  ifelf,  by  having,  in  fome 
meafure,  given  life  to  the  laft  wars. 
It  {Emulated  the  efforts  of  the  English, 

V 

and  has  partaken  of  the  fplendor  of 
their  vi&ories.  It  was  impoffible  to 
fee  a  Republic  of  Traders  fpreading 
terror  amongfl  the  Kings  of  the  Earth, 
and  lording  it  in  the  two  Hemifpheres, 
without  admiring  the  fpring  which  had 

elevated 


{  ip  ) 

elevated  them  to  fuch  a  height  of 
power* 

Arici  y  c.t  it  is  fo  difficult  to  remove 
sn  ai]cicnt  prejudice;  or  rather  the 
"  to  which  the  modern  and  un¬ 
happy  military  fyftcm  has  fubjefled  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  are  fo  infad- 
<ible,  tiiat  mere  is  hardly  a  fingle  country 
fi  0111  the  Black  Sea  to  the  fliores  of  the 
Baltic  ;  or  from  Cadiz  to  St.  Peterf- 
burgh,  in  which  Commerce  is  efli- 
matcu  or  encouraged  on  the  principles 
it  ought  to  be.  The  whole  of  the 
confideration  is  direfled,  not  to  the 

good 


i 
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good  of  the  people,  but  to  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  imports. 

I  he  hunger  of  all  Governments, 
without  exception,  is  fo  violent,  that 
they  do  not  allow  time  enough  for  the 
ertablifhment  even  of  their  factories 
and  colonies ;  they  aim  at  plucking 
the  fruit,  not  from  the  branches,  but 
from  the  roots,  of  the  tree.  Before  the 
Merchant  can  be  enabled  to  afcertain 
that  his  Speculations  will  be  fuccefs- 
ful,  the  Finances  have  already  taken 
from  him  a  great  part  of  his  future 

i 

profits.  There  is  not  an  harbour  in 
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Europe, 
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Europe,  in  which  Commerce,  at  its  arri¬ 
val,  is  not  treated  as  an  enemy :  in 

1  j 

many  countries  its  peaceful  bales  are 
received  by  the  bayonet:  iniquitous 
outrage  and  fcandalous  extortions  arc 
the  falutatious  it  meets  with  on  every 
frontier ;  and  the  moment  a  Merchant 
hears  the  Kings  name  pronounced  at 
the  gate  of  a  town,  he  may  confider  it 
as  an  invariable  prelude  to  an  affront 
or  a  robbery.  Never,  from  the  earliefl; 
exiftence  of  fociety,  has  excefs  been 


extended  farther  in  this  way,  that  it  is 

•  * 

in  thefe  times.  I  know  no  Admin i- 


flration  which  is  not  every  moment 

repeating 


’ 
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repeating  the  folly  related  of  the  Mifer 
by  Efop,  who  emboweled  his  hen  in- 
fiead  of  waiting  for  the  egg  it  was 
about  to  produce. 


It  is  to  no  purpofe  that  fo  many 

J 

luminous  writings  have  pointed  out 
the  truth  on  this  head;  or,  that  the 
general  and  particular  intereft  fhould 
join  themfelves  with  reafon  to  attack 
this  cruel  and  abfurd  oeconomy;  it 

would  leem  as  if  Governments  became 

% 

more  fceptical,  in  proportion  as  the 
truLh  becomes  more  g'larin^ 

O  O-* 
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Great  Britain,  notwithflanding  all 
the  motives  which  ought  to  excite  her 

i 

to  give  an  example  of  reformation  and 
liberty  in  this  matter,  is  become  a  pat¬ 
tern  only  of  obftinacy  and  flavery.  She 
has  neither  fufifered  her  prejudices  to 
be  removed  by  the  injury  this  deftruc- 
tive  tyranny  is  perpetually  offering  to 
herfelf;  nor  by  the  inefhcacy  of  her 
laws  againft  fmuggling;  or  the  fear 
left  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  throwing 

off  the  chains  of  habit  and  prejudice, 

/ 

fliould  open  its  ports,  and,  by  giving 
a  free  reception  to  Commerce,  become 
on  a  hidden,  without  efforts  and  with¬ 


out 
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out  wars,  the  general  mart,  and  confe- 
quently  the  firft  power  of  the  world. 

If  France  fhould  ever  adopt  fuch  a 
plan  of  policy ;  if  her  National  Debt 
fhould  one  day  be  annihilated,  either 
by  one  bold  flroke  of  a  rigid  and  maf- 
terly  Minifter ;  or,  gradually,  by  a 
leries  of  prudent  and  oeconomical  ma¬ 
noeuvres,  and  fhe  fhould  thus  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  offer  an  afylum  to  Commerce, 
in  all  her  ports  free  from ,  impofts, 
Great  Britain  will  be  irrecoverably  lofL 
She  will  then  have  no  other  part  to 
take  than  that  of  plunging  herfelf  into 

K  3  the 
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the  fea  with  which  flie  is  furroundcd, 
to  avoid  the  ihame  of  a  difafter,  which 
file  will  owe  only  to  her  own  obflinacy. 


Notwithflanding  thefe  ftiackLes,  how¬ 
ever,  it  mu  ft  be  confeffed,  that  Com¬ 
merce  flourifhes.  The  equality  of  fer- 
yitu.de  it  experiences  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other,  is  almoft  equiva¬ 
lent,  at  leaft  with  refpeS  to  us,  to 
liberty.  As  nobody  feems  to  have  an 
idea  of  the  fuccefs  which  would  be 
the  effeeft  of  independency,  its  prefect 
fttuation  is  confidered  as  a  profperous 
one.  If  our  warring  Merchants  have 

pillaged 


(  J39  ) 

pillaged  the  Indies,  they  have  enriched 
Europe.  Induftry,  notwithhanding 
thefe  obflacles,  has  made  fome  happy 
efforts  towards  improvement.  Different 
branches  of  manufacture  have  pafled 
from  one  country  to  another,  and 
every  day  ferves  for  the  eftablifhment 
of  new  ones. 

In  thefe  obfervations  on  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  prefent  century,  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  pafs  over 
in  filence  a  fpecies  of  traffic  abfolutely 
unknown  till  now,  and  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  become  frequent.  I  allude 

K  4  to 
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to  tne  treaty  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  fome  of  the  German  Princes 
for  a  fupply  of  troops  to  a£t  againft 
the  Americans.  Poflerity  will  not  fail 
to  conhder  this  as  one  of  the  me¬ 
morable  events  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

There  are  certainly  no  reproaches 
due  to  Great  Britain  on  this  fubjeft. 
In  want  of  Soldiers,  and  finding  it 
more  difficult  to  raife  troops  at  home, 
than  the  means  of  fupporting  them, 
fhe  readily  purchafes  thofe  who  are 
ready  to  exchange  their  arms  and  their 

blood 


✓ 
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# 

blood  for  money.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  new  praflice.  It  has  been 
frequently  adopted  by  the  Trading  Re¬ 
publics  ;  as  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Ve¬ 
nice  ;  nor  were  they  blameable  for 
fuch  an  expedient,  at  leaf!  on  received 
principles.  Very  rarely  did  they  de¬ 
rive  from  thofe  mercenaries  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  expefied.  The  minds 
which  their  money  alone  had  procured 
to  them,  were  incapable  either  of  intre¬ 
pidity  in  danger,  or  of  fidelity  in  de¬ 
feat.  Still,  however,  if  the  manoeuvre 
was  imprudent  on  the  fide  of  politics, 

it 


It  could  atford  nothing  criminal  on 
that  of  morality. 

In  treaties  of  this  fort  each  Soldier 
had  his  fhare  of  the  arrangement  which 
attached  him  to  a  new  fervice.  He 
cdfpofcd  of  himfelf  freely  and  volun- 
tarily,  and  in  this  manner  incorporated 
himfelf,  as  it  were,  with  the  Nation 
he  was  come  to  defend,  This  gave 
inm  a  kind  of  character  which  autho¬ 
rized  him  to  kill,  or  to  be  killed,  legi¬ 
timately.  I  he  enemy  to  whom  he 
was  oppofed  had  no  reafon  to  com¬ 
plain  that  Haves  had  been  purchafed 


The  free- 
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to  bring  men  to  fubjefiion.  The  free¬ 
dom  which  prefided  at  the  contra# 
enobled  and  legitimated  what,  with¬ 
out  it,  would  have  been  odious  and 


unjuft. 


We  have  even  feen,  and  without 
fcandal,  people,  who  had  no  fhare  in 
a  difpute,  take  part  in  it  as  Allies ,  and 
in  quality  of  Auxiliaries ,  filed  either 
their  own  blood,  or  that  of  a  Nation 
from  whom  they  had  received  neither 

J 

injury  nor  infult.  But  rn  thefe  cafes 
there  veas,  at  lead,  a  fpecies  of  irater- 
nity  which  had  influenced  their  corn 


f  *44  ) 

duel.  They  expecled  to  have  the  fame 
a  fh  (lance  in  return  whenever  they  re** 
quiied  it.  The  Prince,  who  was  at 
their  head,  did  not  fpeculate  on  their 
death,  to  enrich  himfelf,  after  having 
bartered  away  their  lives. 

The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  in  the  Jail 
century  ;  the  Duke  of  Veymar,  after 
the  death  of  Gruhavus  Adolphus  j  and 
the  warlike  I>ifhop  of  Munflcr,  in 
leading  their  troops  wherever  they 
were  called  by  fubfidies,  had  however 
fome  honefl  and  honorable  pretexts  to 
cover  this  interefled  complaifance. 


MM 
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In  fliort,  if  the  cuftom  lias  prevailed 
amon<Th  the  Swifs,  a  nation  fo  wile  by 
the  bye  in  other  refpe&s ;  fo  refpefta- 
b!e,  fo  mild,  fo  averfe  to  war  on  their 
own  account,  of  devoting  themfelves 
to  a  life  of  warfare  for  other  powers, 
and  of  examining,  in  thefe  bloody 
difeuffions,  only  the  fubfidy  with  which 
they  are  tempted ;  yet  they  have  the 
plea  of  very  old  and  heady  engage¬ 
ments  to  juflify  this  feeming  impro¬ 
priety.  Their  regiments  have  been 
long  included  in  the  military  ehablifh- 
ment  of  the  Governments  they  ferve. 
It  is  not  a  fale  made  for  the  moment, 


(  i46  ) 

and  to  the  profits  of  which  the  nation 
facrifices  a  part  of  its  fubjecis.  Whereas 

in  the  Prefent  infiance,  the  Germans 
tranfported  to  America  are  truly  ob¬ 
jects  of  traffick.  Neither  the  Soldiers 

% 

nor  their  Matters,  can  have  any  fate- 
icfl  either  in  the  fubmiftion  of  the  Co¬ 
lonies,  or  in  the  profperity  of  Great 
Britain.  There  are  no  motives  of 
friendly  alliance  to  induce  them  to 
crofs  the  feas.  They  are  fent  over  by 
contra  eft,  and  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  cargo  as  the  oxen  that  are  tranf- 
ported  with  them.  If  they  are  carried 
ow.r  ali\  e,  and  are  not  failed  down  to 


avoid 
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avoid  the  expences  of  noimfliment,  It 
is  becaufe  their  arms  are  more  wanted, 
than  their  flefh. 

And  what  is  hill  more  inconceivable 
in  this  fpecies  of  Commerce  is,  that 
their  old  matters  feem  to  be  more 
interetted  in  their  perifhing,  than  the 
enemies  they  are  tent  to  attack.  The 

j 

Americans  gain  by  their  death,  only 
the  diminution  of  the  Englifh  army; 
but  the  German  Princes,  who  receive  a 
premium  for  each  head  of  human  cat¬ 
tle  thev  fend  out  of  their  dominions, 

j 

have  likewife  ftipulated  an  indemnity 

for 
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for  all  that  do  not  return :  and  this 
price  of  blood,  this  compenfation  for 
the  lives  of  fo  many  wretches,  is  in¬ 
tended  neither  for  the  widows  nor  the 
children  of  the  deceafed :  it  is  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  Trader,  and  goes 
into  the  fame  confers  with  the  produce 
of  the  firft  fale. — The  tyrants  of  An - 
gola  and  Juida  live  by  a  fi milar  Com¬ 
merce  ;  but  this  ufurious  refinement  is 
Hill  unknown  to  them. 

This  iniquitous  contrafl  is  not  only 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  morality, 
and  appears  fcandalous  and  criminal 

when 
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when  confidered  on  the  fide  of  juflice 
and  humanity,  but  is  even  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  found  politics.  All 
thefe  Princes  define  Liberty  to  be  the 
preservation  of  their  privileges ;  and 
all  of  them  acknowledge  their  leading 
interefl  to  be  in  the  continuance  of  the 
foecxal  anarchy  to  which  thev  owe  their 
power;  and  perhaps,  it  is  good,  for 
the  repofe  of  the  reft  of  Europe,  that 
this  abfurd  and  barbarous  form  of 
Government  fhould  not  be  too  foon 
deftroved  m  the  vaft  country  which 
languishes  under  it:  But  they  do  not 
perceive,  that  if  any  particular  ma- 


L 


nceuvre 


noeuvre  can  accelerate  its  abolition,  it 
is  the  fale,  of  fo  many  White  Negroes, 
by  which  they  depopulate  their  do¬ 
minions. 

It  was  after  the  drainage  of  Europe 
by  the  Crujadcs ,  that  its  Kings  w7ere 
enabled,  with  fo  much  facility,  to  ele¬ 
vate  themfelves  above  their  Peers. 
The  Ducal  Crowns,  &x.  having  loft 
their  fupport,  in  thofe  extravagant  and 
bloody  expeditions,  were  no  longer 
able  to  oppofe  the  afcendency  of  Roy¬ 
alty.  The  fubjefls,  trampled  on  by 
the  ruinous  magnificence  of  fo  many 


petty  tyrants,  were  flattered  with  the 
hopes  of  finding  fecurity  and  repofe 
under  one.  , 

Who  knows  whether  the  lame  thing 
may  not  foon  happen  in  Germany ; 

i 

and  whether  one  or  all  of  the  Three 

t 

Powers  which  made  io  eafy  a  prey  of 

i 

Poland,  may  not  be  tempted  to  a  par¬ 
tition  of  the  Empire,  the  conquefi  of 
which  will  be  the  more  eafy  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  is  drained  of  its  troops* 
The  indignation  which  mufl  be  felt  by 
fubjedls  who  lee  themfeives  bartered 
away  to  the  higheft  bidder,  would 
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furely  lead  tliem  willingly  to  accept 
the  protection  of  a  powerful  Prince. 
The  Ghofts  of  their  unfortunate  bre¬ 
thren,  wandering  on  the  fhores  of 
America,  will  be  no  protection  to  the 
Tyrants  who  have  facrificed  them  to 
their  avarice  and  ambition ;  and  the 
Guineas  with  which  the  latter  fhall 
have  increafed  their  treafures,  will  be 
no  fecurity  againft  an  invafion  in  which 
ingenuity  will  be  feconded  by  force, 
and  the  illegality  of  an  ufurpation 
obviated  by  the  general  affent  of  the 
«► 

FINIS. 
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